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PREFACE 



The compilers of this little volume have felt that 
when the custom of having declamations in school 
died out, something was lost that was well worth 
saving. The declamation may not have been very 
valuable, but the committing to memory selections 
from good literature certainly was. There is now a 
tendency to revive this feature of the work, and 
there seems to be no book that meets the needs of 
schools in this particular. What is wanted is a book 
of selections, not unduly large, and graded with 
care, for the three departments that most schools 
have. There are any number of books of selections, 
and excellent ones, but not made with this work in 
mind. There is a great lack of suitable selections 
for primary schools. One who has never looked up 
the matter would be surprised to learn how great the 
dearth is. The compilers of this little book have 
looked through more than three hundred volumes for 
selections for the primary department alone. For 
grammar and high school work there is an embarrass- 
ment of riches. The difficulty here is what to omit. 

• • • 
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IV PREFACE. 

The compilers of this volume have had three things 
constantly in mind. They have aimed to make selec- 
tions that 

Are good literature, 

Inculcate good morals, 

Teach patriotism. 

How well they have succeeded remains to be seen. 
They have attempted this work primarily and chiefly 
to meet the needs of their own schools. 

Thanks are due to various publishers and authors 
for permission to use copyrighted matter. Thanks 
are due, and are hereby extended, to J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. for the use of " Marjorie's Almanac " and 
"Sheridan's Ride," by T. B. Read; to Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., for the use of " The Brown Thrush," 
by Lucy Larcom, "Old Ironsides," by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, "The Ship of State," by Henry W. 
Longfellow, " Centennial Hymn," by John G. Whit- 
tier, and "The Concord Hymn," by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; to D. Appleton & Co., for the use of 
" Song of Marion's Men," " The Gladness of Nature," 
" The Death of the Flowers," " The Crowded Street," 
and " Thanatopsis," by William Cullen Bryant ; and 
to Roberts Bros., for the use of " The People's Song 
of Peace," by Joaquin Miller. 
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I. 

LITTLE DROPS OF WATER. 

Brbwkr. 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 



II. 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Author not known. 

One step and then another. 
And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch, and then another. 
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And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick upon another, 
And the highest wall is made ; 
One flake upon another, 
And the deepest snow is laid. 

Then do not look disheartened 

O'er the work you have to do. 

And say that such a mighty. task 

You never can get through : 

But just endeavor, day by day. 

Another point to gain, 

And soon the mountain which you feared 

Will prove to be a plain. 



III. 
THE CLOUD. 

Author not known. 

What are you doing, little white cloud, 
Up in the heavens, sailing so proud ? 

Helping my brothers here in the blue 
Hide the hot sunshine, baby, from you. 

Where are you going, flying so slow, 
White cloud so lazy, Fd like to know ? 



THE BABES IN THE WOODS. 

Gathering raindrops out of the air, 
For the poor flowers, dying down there. 

When will you scatter some of the showers, 
You have been saving, down to the flowers ? 

Where the Lord sends me, always I roam. 
When the Lord bids me, baby, Vl\ come. 



IV. 
THE BABES IN THE WOODS. 

Author not known. 

My dear, do you know that a long time ago. 

Two poor little children, whose names I don't know, 

Were stolen away on a fine summer's day, 

And left in the woods, as I've heard people say.^ 

When it was night, so sad was their plight ; 

The sun, it went down, and the moon gave no light ; 

They sobbed and they sighed, and they bitterly 

cried ; 
And the poor little things lay down and died. 
When they were dead, the robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and over them spread. 
And all the day long they sang in their song, 
" Poor babes in the woods! Poor babes in the woods ! 
Oh ! don't you remember the babes in the woods ? " 
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V. 

THROW AWAY TROUBLE. 



Author not known. 



There's many a trouble 

Would break like a bubble, 

And into the waters of Lethe depart ; 

Did we not rehearse it, 

And tenderly nurse it, 

And give it a permanent place in the heart. 

There's many a sorrow 

Would vanish to-morrow, 

Were we but willing to furnish the wings. 

So sadly intruding. 

And quietly brooding. 

It hatches all sorts of terrible things. 
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VI. 
OBEDIENCE. 

Phcebe Gary. 

If you're told, to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really ; 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely ! 
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Do not make a poor excuse, 

Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name. 

Must be prompt and ready. 



VII. 
THE BOY AND THE BIRD. 

Author not known. 

Who taught you to sing, 
My sweet pretty bird ? 

Who tuned your melodious throat ? 
You make all the hills and valleys to ring ; 
You bring the first news of the earliest spring 

With your loud and silvery note. 

" It was God," said the lark, 
As he rose from the earth ; 

" He gives us the good we enjoy. 
He painted our wings, he gave us our voice. 
He gives us our food and bids us rejoice. 

Good-morning, my beautiful boy." 
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VIII. 

« 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR. 

Author not known. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon. 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark; 
He could not see which way to go. 
If you did not twinkle so. 

In the dark blue sky you keep. 
Yet often through my window peep; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright but tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark. 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
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IX. 
RAIN-DROPS. 

Author not known. 

Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 

To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 

A cloud they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 

And over town and country. 
They rode along with ease. 

But, oh ! there were so many. 
At last the carriage broke ; 

And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 

Through the moss and grasses. 
They were compelled to roam, 

Until a brooklet found them. 
And carried them all home. 
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X. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

Author mot known. 

Here's a lesson all should heed : 

Try, try, try again ! 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Try, try, try again! 
Let your courage well appear; 
If you only persevere. 
You will conquer, never fear; 

Try, try, try again! 

Twice or thrice though you should fail. 

Try again ! 
If at last you would prevail. 

Try again ! 
When you strive, there's no disgrace. 
Though you fail to win the race; 
Bravely, then, in such a case. 

Try, try, try again ! 

Let the thing be e'er so hard, 

Try again ! 
Time will surely bring reward, 

Try again ! 
That which other folks can do, 
Why with patience may not you? 

Try, try, try again ! 
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XI. 
LITTLE FOXES AND LITTLE HUNTERS. 



Author not known. 



Among my tender vines, I spy 
A little fox named " By-and-by." 
Then set upon him quick, I say, 
The swift young hunter, " Right-away. 
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Around each tender vine I plant, 

I find the little fox, " I can't." 

Then fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave " I can." 



"No-use-in-trying" lags and whines 
Among my young and tender vines. 
Then drive him low and drive him high 
With this good hunter named " FU-try. 
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Among the vines in my small plot 
Creeps in the young fox, " I-forgot. 
Then hunt him out and to his den 
With " I-will-not-forget -again ! " 



What mischief-making foxes ! yet 
Among our vines they often get. 
But now their hunters* names you know. 
Just drive them out and keep them so. 
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XII. 

SUPPOSE. 

Author not known. • 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, "Tm such a tiny flower, 

I'd better not grow up '* ; 
How many a weary traveller 

Would miss its fragrant smell, 
And many a little child would grieve 

To lose it from the dell. 

Suppose the little breezes, 

Upon a summer s day. 
Should think themselves too small 

To cool the traveller on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest 

And softest ones that blow. 
And think they made a great mistake, 

If they were talking so ? 

Suppose the little dewdrop 

Upon the grass should say, 
"What can a little dewdrop do? 

Td better roll away.*' 
The blade on which it rested, 

Before the day was done. 
Without a drop to moisten it, 

Would wither in the sun. 



NO. II 

How many deeds of kindness 

A little child can do, 
Although it has but little strength, 

And little wisdom, too! 
It wants a loving spirit, 

Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 

For others by its love. 



XIII. 
NO. 

Author not known. 

Few have learned to speak this word 
When it should be spoken; 

Resolution is deferred. 
Vows to virtue broken. 

More true courage is required 

This one word to say 
Than to stand where shots are fired 

In the battle fray. 

Use it fitly, and you'll see 

Many a lot below 
May be schooled, and nobly ruled. 

By power to utter — NO. 



I 
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XIV. 

SUPPOSE, MY LITTLE LADY. 

Phcebb Gary. 

Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head ; 
Could you make it whole by crying 

Till your eyes and nose are red ? 

And wouldn't it be pleasanter 

To treat it as a joke, 
And say you're glad 'twas Dolly's, 

And not your head, that broke ? 

Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down ; 

Will it clear oflf any sooner 
Because you scold and frown ? 

And wouldn't it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout. 

And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without ? 

Suppose your task, my little man. 

Is very hard to get ; 
Will it make it any easier 

For you to sit and fret ? 
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And wouldn't it be wiser, 

Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 

And learn the thing at once ? 



XV. 
THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 



Author not known. 



" Come, little leaves," said the wind one day, 
" Come o'er the meadows with me and play. 
Put on your dress of red and gold ; 
Summer is gone and the days are cold.'* 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering one and all. 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew : 

*' Cricket, good-by, we've been friends so long ; 
Pretty brook, sing us your farewell song ; 
Say you are sorry to see us go, 
Oh, you will miss us, right well we know ! 

" Dear little lamb in your fleecy fold. 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold. 
Fondly we've watched you in field and glade, 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ? " 
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Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went ; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthly beds, 
The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 



XVI. 
THE BROWN THRUSH. 



Lucy Larcom. 



There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree, 
" He's singing to me ! He's singing to me ! " 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy ? 
"Oh, the world's running over with joy! 

Don't you hear ? Don't you see ? 

Hush ! Look ! In my tree, 

I'm as happy as happy can be ! " 

And the brown thrush keeps singing, "A nest do 

you see. 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree ? 
Don't meddle ! Don't touch ! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy ! 

Now I'm glad ! Now I'm free ! 

And I always shall be, 

If you never bring sorrow to me." 

So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree. 
To you and to me, to you and to me ; 
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And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
" Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 
But long it won't be, 
Don't you know ? don't you see ? 
Unless we are as good as can be ! " 
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XVII. 
TAKE CARE OF THE MINUTES. 

Author not known. 

We are but minutes — little things. 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track ; 
And not a minute ever comes back. 

We are but minutes, yet each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares. 
Patiently take the minutes of pain : 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 

We are but minutes ; when we bring 
A few of the drops from pleasure's spring. 
Taste of their sweetness while we stay : 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 

We are but minutes ; use us well, 
For how we are used, we must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes, has hours to use ; 
Who loses minutes, whole years must lose. 
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XVIII. 

THE CHILD'S WORLD. 

Author not known. 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world. 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest ! 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

You friendly Earth, how far do you go. 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that 

flow; 
With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles. 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Ah ! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, world, at all ; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say : 

"You are more than the earth, though you are such 

a dot : 
You can love and think, and the earth can not ! '* 
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XIX. 

BY-AND-BY. 

Author not known. 

There's a little mischief-making 

Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking ; 

And his name is By-and-by. 

What we ought to do this minute, 
"Will be better done,'** he'll cry, 

" If to-morrow we begin it." 
"Put it off," says By-and-by. 

Those who heed the treacherous wooing 
Will his faithless guidance rue ; 

What we always put off doing. 
Clearly we shall never do. 

We shall reach what we endeavor, 

If on NOW we more rely ; 
But unto the realms of never 

Leads the pilot By-and-by. 
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XX. 

BAD I CANT. 

Author not known. 

Leave our school-room, 

Bad I Can't; 
Leave it now forever! 
We will try, and try again, 
And listen to you never. 

Leave us, leave us. 

Bad I Can't; 
You have naughty brothers — 
Will, and Shall, and Won't, and Sha'n't, 
And too many others. 

Good-by, good-by. 
Bad I Can't; 
Shut the door behind you. 
In this school-room never more 
Shall our teacher find you. 



XXL 
MARJORIE'S ALMANAC. 

T. B. Aldrich. 
\CoPyright by J. B. Lippincott Company^ 

Robins in the tree-top, blossoms in the grass : 
Green things a-growing everywhere you p^ss ; 
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Sudden little breezes ; showers of silver dew ; 
Black bough and bent twig budding out anew ! 
Pine tree and willow tree, fringed elm and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's pleasanter than 
March ? 

Apples in the orchard, mellowing one by one ; 
Strawberries upturning soft cheeks to the sun ; 
Roses faint with sweetness ; lilies fair of face ; 
Drowsy scents and murmurs haunting every place ; 
Lengths of golden sunshine; moonlight bright as 

day,— 
Don't you think that Summer's pleasanter than 

May? 

Roger in the corn-patch, whistling negro songs ; 
Pussy by the hearth-side, romping with the tongs ; 
Chestnuts in the ashes, bursting through the rind ; 
Red leaf and gold leaf, rustling down the wind ; 
Mother " doin' peaches " all the afternoon, — 
Don't you think that Autumn's pleasanter than 
June ? 

Little fairy snow-flakes dancing in the flue ; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, what is keeping you ? 
Twilight and firelight ; shadows come and go ; 
Merry chime of sleigh-bells, tinkling through the 

snow; 
Mother knitting stockings, pussy has the ball ! 
Don't you think that Winter's pleasanter than all ? 
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XXII. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE THE TIME GOES BY. 

Author not known. 

Little by little the time goes by, 

Short if you sing it, long if you sigh ; 

Little by little — an hour, a day. 

Gone with the years that have vanished away ; 

Little by little the race is run. 

Trouble and waiting and toil are done. 

Little by little the skies grow clear ; 
Little by little the sun comes near ; 
Little by little the days smile out. 
Gladder and lighter on pain and doubt. 
Little by little the seed we sow 
Into a beautiful yield will grow. 

Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong ; 
Little by little the wrong gives way ; 
Little by little the right has sway ; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up near the shining goals. 

Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken ; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be ; 
Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 
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XXIII. 
SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

Jean Ingelow. 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
Fve said my " seven times " over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 
The lambs play always, they know no better — 

They are only one times one. 

Moon ! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low ; 

You were bright ! ah, bright ! but your light is fail- 
ing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

You, Moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven. 
That God has hidden your face ? 

1 hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 

O velvet bee ! you're a dusty fellow, 
YouVe powdered your legs with gold ! 

O brave marshmary-buds ! rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold ! 
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O columbine ! open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle doves dwell ! 

cuckoo-pint ! toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest with young ones in it, - 
I will not steal them away ; 

1 am old ! You may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 

I am seven times one to-day. 



XXIV. 
IS IT YOU.? 

Author not known. 

There is a child — a boy or girl — 

I'm sorry it is true — 

Who doesn't mind when spoken to ; 

Is it .? — It isn't you ! 

Oh, no, it can't be you ! 

I know a child — a boy or girl — 

I'm loath to say I do — 

Who struck a little playmate once ; 

Was it ? — It wasn't you ! 

I hope it wasn't you ! 

I know a child — a boy or girl — 
I hope that such are few — 
Who told a lie ; yes, told a lie ! 
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Was it ? — It wasn't you ! 
It cannot be 'twas you ! 

There is a boy — I know a boy — 
I cannot love him, though — 
Who robs the little birdie's nests ; 
Is it ? — It can't be you ! 
That bad boy can't be you ! 

A girl there is — a girl I know — 
And I would love her, too, 
But that she is so proud and vain ; 
Is it ? — It can't be you ! 
That surely isn't you ! 



XXV. 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

LUSLLA ClAKK. 

While the new years come and the old years go. 

How little by little all things grow ! 

All things grow, and all decay. 

Little by little passing away. 

Little by little, on fertile plain. 

Ripen the harvests of golden grain, 

Waving and flashing in the sun, 

When the summer at last is done. 

Little by little they ripen so, 

As the new years come and the old years go. 
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Low on the ground an acorn lies ; 
Little by little it mounts to the skies, — 
Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 
Home for a hundred singing birds. 
Little by little the great rocks grew, 
Long, long ago, when the world was new. 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
Cities of coral under the sea 
Little by little are builded ; while so 
The new years come and the old years go. 

Little by little all tasks are done, 

So are the crowns of the faithful won, 

So is heaven in our hearts begun. 

With work and with weeping, with laughter and play. 

Little by little the longest day 

And the longest life are passing away — 

Passing without return ; while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 



XXVL 
THE DREAM PEDDLER. 



Lucy M. Bunn. 



Up the street of Slumbertown 
Comes the crier with his bell. 

Calling softly up and down, 

" Dreams to sell ! Dreams to sell ! 
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Will the children come and buy ? 
Such a world of them have I ! 

" Here are dreams of merry spring, 
Fashioned where the blossoms wake ; 

Where the fields and meadows ring 
With the songs the breezes make ; 

Dreams ! Dreams ! Come and buy ! 

Who has merrier dreams than I ? 

" Here are dreams for summer sleep, — 

Fancies light as thistle spray. 
Woven where the fairies keep 

Carnival and holiday. 
Dreams ! Dreams ! Buy and try ! 
Who has daintier dreams than I ? 

" Dreams to sell in Slumbertown ! 

Sure, you'll buy these glowing dreams ; 
Warp and woof of red and brown, 

Chosen from the autumn gleams. 
Ah, no peddler far or nigh 
Sells such gorgeous dreams as I ! 

" Here's a dream that Winter brought 

From his palaces of snow ; 
Well his frozen fingers wrought 

All its wonders long ago. 
When the stars shone pure and bright, 
On your blessed Christmas night! " 

On the streets of Slumbertown 
Ever sounds a silver bell, 
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As the crier wanders down 

With his curious wares to sell, 
Crying softly, " Come and buy ! 
Who has sweeter dreams than I ? " 



XXVII. 
DO ALL THAT YOU CAN. 

Mrs. M. £. Sangstbr. 

" I CANNOT do much," said a little star, 
" To make this dark world bright ; 

My silvery beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night ; 

Yet I am a part of God*s great plan, 

And so I will do the best that I can." 

9 

"What can be the use," said a fleecy cloud, 
" Of these few drops that I hold } 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
If caught in her chalice of gold ; 

But I, too, am a part of God*s great plan. 

So my treasures Fll give as well as I can." 

A child went merrily forth to play. 
But a thought, like a silver thread. 

Kept winding in and out all day 
Through the happy, golden head : 

Mother said, " Darling, do all that you can. 

For you are a part of God*s great plan," 



BOYS WANTED. 2/ 

She knew no more than the twinkling star, 

Or the cloud with its rain-cup full, 
How, why, or for what all strange things are — 

She was only a child at school. 
But she thought, " It is a part of God's great plan 
That even I should do all that I can.** 

So she helped another child along 
When the road was rough to the feet. 

And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought wondrous sweet ; 

And her father, a weary, toil-worn man, 

Said, " I, too, will do the best that I can." 

Our best ! O children, the best of us all 

Must hide our faces away. 
When the Lord of the vineyard comes to look 

At our tasks at the close of day ; 
But for strength from above — 'tis the Master's plan — 
We'll pray, and then do the best that we can. 



XXVIII. 
BOYS WANTED. 

Author not known. 

Boys of spirit, boys of will. 

Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 
Fit to cope with anything, — 

These are wanted every hour. 
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Not the weak and whining drones 
Who all troubles magnify ; 

Not the watchword of " I can't," 
But the nobler one, " Til try." 

Do whatever you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal ; 

Bend your sinews to the task, 

" Put your shoulder to the wheel." 

Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill ; 

If it be an honest task. 
Do it with an honest will. 

In the workshop, on the farm, 
Or wherever you may be. 

From your future efforts, boys, 
Comes a nation's destiny. 



XXIX. 

DRIVE THE NAIL ARIGHT. 



Author not known. 



Drive the nail aright; 

Hit it on the head; 
Strike with all your might, 

While the iron's red. 
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■ 

When you've work to do, 

Do it with a will; 
They who reach the top, 

First must climb the hill. 

Standing at the foot, 

Gazing at the sky. 
How can you get up. 

If you never try? 

Though you stumble oft, 

Never be downcast; 
Try, and try again — 

You'll succeed at last. 



XXX. 

THE LITTLE LAZY CLOUD. 



Author not known. 



A PRETTY little cloud away up in the sky. 
Said it did not care if the earth was dry ; 
'Twas having such a nice time sailing all around, 
It wouldn't, no, it wouldn't tumble on the ground. 

So the pretty little lilies hung their aching heads, 

And the golden pansies cuddled in their beds ; 

The cherries couldn't grow a bit, you would have 

pitied them ; 
They'd hardly strength to hold to the little slender 

stem. 
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By and by the little cloud felt a dreadful shock, *^ 
Just as does a boat when it hits upon a rock. 
Something ran all through it, burning like a flame. 
And the little cloud began to cry as down to earth it 
came. 

Then Old Grandpa Thunder, as he growled away, 
Said, " I thought Td make you mind 'fore another day ; 
Little clouds were meant to fall when the earth is dry. 
And not go sailing round away up in the sky." 

And Old Grandma Lightning, flitting to and fro. 
Said,' " What were you made for, I would like to know. 
That you spend your precious time sailing all around. 
When you know you ought to be buried in the ground.*' 

Then lilies dear, and pansies, all began to bloom. 
And the cherries grew and grew till they took up all 

the room. 
Then by and by the little cloud, with all its duty done. 
Was caught up by a rainbow and allowed a little fun. 



XXXI. 
SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 



Author not known. 



The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of a winter's day; 
The street was wet with a recent snow. 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 
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She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid a throng. 

Past the woman so old and gray, 

Hastened some children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her. 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels or horses* feet 

Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 

At last came one of the merry troop, — 
The gayest laddie of all the group ; 
He paused beside her and whispered low, 
" rU help you across, if you wish to go.** 

Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed ; and so, without hurt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 



xxxn. 

WINTER. 

From the German. 

Old winter is a sturdy one. 
And lasting stuff he*s made of 

His flesh is firm as iron stone. 
There's nothing he*s afraid of. 
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He spreads his coat upon the heath, 
Nor yet to warm it lingers ; 

He scouts the thought of aching teeth, 
Or chilblains on his fingers. 

Of flowers that bloom or birds that sing. 
Full little cares or knows he ; 

He hates the fire, and hates the spring. 
And all that's warm and cozy. 

But when the foxes bark aloud 
On frozen lake and river, — 

When round the fire the people crowd, 
And rub their hands and shiver, — 

When frost is splitting stone and wall, 
And trees come crashing after. 

That hates he not, he loves it all, — 
Then bursts he out in laughter. 

His home is by the North Pole's strand, 
Where earth and sea are frozen ; 

His summer house, we understand, 
In Switzerland he's chosen. 

Now from the North he's hither hiedj 
To show his strength and power ; 

And when he comes we stand aside. 
And look at him and cower. 
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XXXIII. 
NOBILITY. 

Alice Gary. 

True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by. 

Some little good, — not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For, whatever men say in blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 

There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 
And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right. 

Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren. 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 

We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
. Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing that it gets. 
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For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small ; 

But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 

Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world early and late, 

No jot of our courage abating, — 
Our part is to work and to wait. 

And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 

For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortune or birth. 



XXXIV. 
A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 

Clement C. Moore. 

TwAS the night before Christmas, when all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap. 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap. 
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When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutter and threw up the sash. 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a lustre of midday to objects below ; 
When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick ! 
More rapid than eagles, his coursers, they came. 
And he whistled and shouted and called them by 

name : 
'* Now, Dasher ! now. Dancer ! now, Prancer and 

Vixen ! 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Donder and Blitzen ! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall. 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all ! " 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 
When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew. 
With a sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound ; 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot. 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
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His eyes, how they twinkled ! his dimples, how 

merry ! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of 

jelly. 
He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf ; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work. 
And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk. 
And laying his finger aside of his nose. 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle. 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of 

sight, 
" Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night ! " 
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XXXV. 

THE VICAR'S SERMON. 

Charles Mackay. 

Whatsoe'er you find to do, 

Do it, boys, with all your might : 
Never be a little true. 

Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even lead to heaven ; 

Trifles make the life of man : 
So in all things, great and small things, 

Be as thorough as you can. 

Let no speck their surface dim, — 

Spotless truth and honor bright ; 
I'd not give a fig for him 

Who says that any lie is white ! 
He who falters, twists or alters 

Little atoms when we speak. 
May deceive me, but, believe me. 

To himself he is a sneak. 

Help the weak if you are strong ; 

Love the old if you are young ; 
Own a fault if you are wrong ; 

If you're angry, hold your tongue. 
In each duty there's a beauty. 

If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely and securely 

As a kernel in a nut. 
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Love with all your heart and soul, 

Love with eye and ear and touch. 
That's the moral of the whole : 

You can never love too much ! 
*Tis the glory of the story 

In our babyhood begun ; 
Hearts without it, never doubt it, 

Are as worlds without a sun. 

If you think a word will please, 

Say it, if it is. but true ; 
Words may give delight with ease 

When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often soothe and soften. 

Gild a joy and heal a pain ; 
They are treasures yielding pleasures 

It is wicked to retain. 



XXXVI. 
AMERICA. 

Samuel F. Smith. 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims* pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side 

Let freedoni ring. 
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My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might. 

Great God, our King. 
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XXXVII. 

SHORT SELECTIONS. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city. — Bible, 

Kind hearts are gardens. 

Kind thoughts are roots. 
Kind words are blossoms. 

Kind deeds are fruits; 
Love is the sweet sunshine 

That warms into life. 
For only in darkness 

Grow hatred and strife. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward offered, for they are gone for- 
ever. — Horace Mann. 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits 
them all. — Hobnes. 

If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it's done ; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well of not at all. 
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There is nothing so kingly as kindness, and noth- 
ing so royal as truth. — Alice Cary, 

There's always a river to cross. 

Always an effort to make, 
If there's anything good to win, 

Any rich prize to take ; 
Yonder's the fruit we crave, 

Yonder the charming scene ; 
But deep and wide, with a troubled tide. 

Is the river that lies between. 

He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

— Coleridge, 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them so ; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For 'tis their nature, too. 

— Watts, 

This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it ; 

Though whether good or whether bad. 
Depends on how we take it. 

— M, W, Beck. 
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Little by little, sure and slow, 

We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 

As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright. 
Up to the region of endless light. 
Or gliding downward into the night ; 

Little by little, and day by day. 

Dare to do right ; dare to be true ; ' 

The failings of others can never save you ; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith, ■ 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death ! 

I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 

And awaits my spirit, too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me. 
For the bright hopes left behind me. 
And the good that I can do. 

— G. L. Banks, 



Selections for Intermediate 

Grades. 



-OOX^CM>- 



I. 

SPEAK GENTLY TO THE ERRING. 

Lee. 

Speak gently to the erring, — ye know not all the 
power 

With which the dark temptation came, in some un- 
guarded hour ; 

Ye may not know how earnestly they struggled, or 
how well, 

Until the hour of weakness came, and sadly thus 
they fell. 

Speak gently of the erring, — oh ! do not thou forget. 
However darkly stained by sin, he is thy brother 
yet; 

Heir of the self-same heritage, child of the self-same 
• God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path thou hast in weak- 
ness trod. 

43 
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Speak kindly to the erring, — for is it not enough 

That innocence and peace are gone, without thy cen- 
sure rough ? 

It surely is a weary lot, that sin-crushed heart to bear ; 

And they who share a happier fate, their chidings 
well may spare. 

Speak kindly of the erring, — thou yet may'st lead 

him back. 
With holy words and tones of love, from misery's 

thorny track ; 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, and sinful yet 

must be ; 
Deal kindly with the erring one, as God has dealt 

with thee ! 



II. 
IF WE KNEW. 

Author not known. 

If we knew the woe and heartache 

Waiting for us down the road. 
If our lips could taste the wormwood. 

If our backs could feel the load ; 
Would we waste the day in wishing 

For a time that ne*er can be ? 
Would we wait with such impatience 

For our ships to come from sea ? 
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If we knew the baby fingers, 

Pressed against the window pane, 
Would be stiff and cold to-morrow, 

Never trouble us again, 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 

Catch the frown upon our brow ? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 

Vex us then as they do now ? 

Ah, these quiet, ice-cold fingers. 

How they point our memories back. 
To the hasty words and actions. 

Strewn along our backward track ! 
How these little hands remind us, 

As in snowy grace they lie. 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 

For our reaping by and by. 

Strange we never prize the music 

Till the sweet- voiced bird has flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violet 

Till the lovely flowers have gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 

Never seem one half so fair. 
As when winter's snowy pinions 

Shake the white down in the air. 

Lips from which the seal of silence 

None but God can roll away. 
Never blossomed in such beauty 

As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
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And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 

Come to us with sweetest accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 

Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 

Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 

In the blessings of to-day. 
With a patient hand removing 

All the briers from our way. 



in. 

ONE BY ONE. 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 

Some are coming, some are going ; 
Do not strive to catch them all. 

One by one thy duties wait thee ; 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee ; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 
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One by one, bright gifts from heaven, 

Joys are sent thee here below; 
Take them readily when given, — 

Ready, too, to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee ; 

Do not fear an arm^d band ; 
One will fade as others greet thee, — 

Shadows passing through the land. 

Do not look at life's long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow 

Every day begins again. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly 

Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown and holy. 

If thou set each gem with care. 

Hours are golden links, — God's token 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere thy pilgrimage be done. 
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IV. 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 

Josephine Pollard. 

Over and over again, 

No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 

Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 

I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 

Over and over again. 

We cannot measure the need 

Of even the tiniest flower,* 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 

That run through a single hour ; 
But the morning dews must fall. 

And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part and perform it all 

Over and over again. 

Over and over again 

The brook through the meadows flows, 
And over and over again 

The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice. 

Though doing be not in vain ; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice, 

May come if we try again. 
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The path that has once been trod 

Is never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned 

Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 

And the heart to its depths be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 

To render us meet for Heaven. 



V. 
ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Leigh Hunt. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And, to the presence in the room, he said, 
" What writest thou ? '* The vision raised its head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord!" 
" And is mine one ?** asked Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 
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The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, and with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 

blest ; 
And lo ! Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest ! 



-K>»- 



VI. 
THE CROW'S CHILDREN. 

Phcebb Cary. 

A HUNTSMAN, bearing his gun a-field, went whistling 

merrily ; 
When he heard the blackest of black crows call out 

from a withered tree : — 
" You are going to kill the thievish birds, and I would 

if I were you ; 
But you mustn't touch my family, whatever else you 

do!" 

" I'm only going to kill the birds that are eating up 

my crop ; 
And if your young ones do such things, be sure 

they'll have to stop." 
" Oh ! " said the crow, " my children are the best 

ones ever born ; 
There isn't one among them all would steal a grain 

of corn." 
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"But how shall I know which ones they are? do 

they resemble you ? " 
" Oh, no," said the crow, " they're the prettiest birds, 

and the whitest that ever flew f " 
So off went the sportsman, whistling, and off, too, 

went his gun ; 
And its startling echoes never ceased again till the 

day was done. 

And the old crow sat untroubled, cawing away in her 

nook; 
For she said, " He*ll never kill my birds, since I told 

him how they look. 
" Now there's the hawk my neighbor, she'll see what 

she will see soon ; 
And that saucy, whistling blackbird may have to 

change his tune! " 

When, lo ! she saw the hunter, taking his homeward 

track. 
With a string of crows as long as his gun, hanging 

down his back. 
" Alack, alack ! " said the mother, " what in the 

world have you done ? 
You promised to spare my pretty birds, and you've 

killed them every one." 

**Your birds!" said the puzzled hunter; "why, I 

found them in my corn ; 
And, besides, they are black and ugly as any that 

were ever born!" 
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" Get out of my sight, you stupid ! ** said the angriest 

of crows ; 
" How good and fair the children are, there's none 

but a parent knows ! '* 

"Ah ! I see, I see," said the hunter, 
" But not as you do, quite ; 
It takes a mother to be so blind 
She can't tell black from white ! " 



VII. 
CLEAR THE WAY. 

Author not known. 

Men of thought, be up and stirring. 

Night and day ! 
Sow the seed — withdraw the curtain — 

Clear the way ! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them 

As ye may ! 
There's a fount about to stream. 
There's a light about to beam. 
There's a warmth about to glow. 
There's a flower about to blow. 
There's a midnight blackness changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought, and men of action. 

Clear the way ! 
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Once the welcome light has broken, 

Who shall say 
What the unmmgled glories 

Of the day ? 
What the evil that shall perish 

In its ray ? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 
Aid it, paper — aid it, type — 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action. 

Clear the way ! 

Lo ! a cloud's about to vanish 

From the day ; 
Lo ! a right's about to conquer — 

Clear the way ! 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 

Into clay. 
With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door ; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small. 
That for ages long have held us 

For their prey ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 
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VIII. 

THE WATER-MILL. 

Author not known. 

Listen to the water-mill ; 

Through the livelong day 
How the clanking of the wheels 

Wears the hours away ! 

Lazily the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves, 

While, in the fields, the reapers sing, 
Binding up the sheaves. 

Then comes this saying to my mind -- 
A saying true to the last — 

" The mill will never, never grind 
With the water that has passed/* 

Take this lesson to yourself. 

And study it through and through ; 

For the golden years are fleeting by, 
And youth is passing too. 

Learn to make the most of life. 

Lose no happy day ; 
For time will never bring you back 

The moments thrown away. 
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Leave no tender word unsaid ; 

And love while life shall last ; 
" The mill will never, never grind 

With the water that has passed." 

Work while yet the daylight shines, 

Man of strength and will ! 
Never does the mill-stream glide 

Vainly by the mill. 

Wait not till to-morrow's sun 

Beams upon the way ; 
All that you can call your own 

Lies in your to-day. 

Clear mind, strong body, youth and health, 

May not, cannot last ; 
" The mill will never, never grind 

With the water that has passed." 



IX. 
THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

Charlbs Mackay. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
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Cannon balls may aid the truth, 
But thought's a weapon stronger ; 
We'll win the battle by its aid — 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And Right, not Might, shall be the lord. 

In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind. 

And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given ; 

Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger ; 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake ; 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed 

In the good time coming. 
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Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger ; 
And Charity shall trim her lamp ; 
Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
The people shall be temperate, 
And shall love instead of hate. 
In the good time coming. 
They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger : 
The reformation has begun ; 
'Wait a little longer. 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming : 
Let us aid it all we can — 
Every woman, every man — 
The good time coming. 
Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 
'Twill be strong enough one day ; 
Wait a little longer. 
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X. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

Francis Miles Finch. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These, in the robings of glory ; 

Those, in the gloom of defeat ; 
All, with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours. 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
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So, with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun-rays fall. 
With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain. 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 

The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of years that are fading 
No braver battle was won ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day : 
Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever. 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day : 

Love and tears for the Blue ; 
Tears and love for the Gray. 



XL 
OLD IRONSIDES. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky : 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck — once red with heroes* blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o*er the flood. 

And waves were white below — 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea. 
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Oh ! better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms — 

The lightning and the gale. 



XII. 
THE BROOK. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

I COME from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 



' 
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I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 

I bubble into eddying bays ; 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing. 

With here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake. 

Upon me as I travel. 
With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 
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I Steal by lawns and grassy plots 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 



XIII. 
RING OUT THE OLD. 

Author not known. 

Ring, New- Year bells, ring loud and clear. 
With merry peals so full of cheer. 
Ring in the boy that's first at school ; 
Ring out the dunce-block and the fool. 
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Ring in the boy that*s bright as day, 
That loves to work and loves to play. 
Ring out the idler and the drone ; 
Ring out the grumblers every one ; 
Ring out the boy who will not lend 
A willing hand to help a friend. 
Ring in new school-books and new toys ; 
Ring out all things that ruin boys ; 
Ring out the smoker and the smoke ; 
Ring out old habit's ugly yoke. 
Ring out the swearer from the street ; 
Ring out the fighter and the cheat ; 
Ring out the child that doesn't care ; 
Ring in good children everywhere. 



-•o*- 



XIV. 
THE MANLIEST MAN. 

George W. Bungay. 

The manliest man of all the race, 
Whose heart is open as his face, 

Puts forth his hand to help another. 
'Tis not the blood of kith or kin, 
Tis not the color of the skin ; 
*Tis the true heart which beats within 

Which makes the man a man and brother. 
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His words are warm upon his lips, 
His heart beats to his finger-tips, 

He is a friend and loyal neighbor. 
Sweet children kiss him on the way. 
And women trust him, for they may. 
He owes no debt he cannot pay ; 

He earns his bread with honest labor. 

He lifts the fallen from the ground. 
And puts his feet upon the round 

Of dreaming Jacob's starry ladder. 
Which lifts him higher, day by day. 
Toward the bright and heavenly way. 
And further from the tempter's sway, 

Which stingeth like the angry adder. 

He strikes oppression to the dust, 
He shares the blows aimed at the just. 

He shrinks not from the post of danger. 
And in the thickest of the fight 
He battles bravely for the right. 
For that is mightier than might. 

Though cradled in an humble manger. 

Hail to the manly man ! he comes 

Not with the sound of horns and drums. 

Though grand as any duke, and grander ; 
He dawns upon the world, and light 
Dispels the dreary gloom of night, 
And ills, like bats and owls, take flight ; 

He's greater than great Alexander. 
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XV. 

WHITTLING. 

John Pierpont. 

The Yankee boy, before he's sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 

Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it ; 

And in the education of the lad 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art. 

His chestnut whistle, and his shingle dart, 

His elder pop-gun with its hickory rod. 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 

His cornstalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk trombone. 

Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed. 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to win. 

His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 

Or, if his father lives upon the shore. 

You'll see his ship, " beam ends upon the floor," 
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Full rigged, with raking masts, and timbers staunch, 
And waiting, near the wash-tub for a launch. 

Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 

Ere long he*ll solve you any problem given ; 

Make any jim-crack, musical or mute, 

A plow, a coach, an organ, or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock. 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock. 

Or lead forth beauty from a marble block ; — 

Make anything, in short, for sea or shore. 

From a child's rattle to a seventy-four ; — 

Make it, said I ? — Aye, when he undertakes it, 

He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it 

And when the thing is made, — whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or in the sea ; 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to glide. 
Or, upon the land to roll, revolve, or slide ; 
Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring. 
Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass. 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For, when his hand's upon it, you may know 
That there's go in it, and he'll make it go. 
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XVI. 

INDEPENDENCE BELL. 

Author not known. 

There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down, — 
People gathering at comers, 

Where they whispered each to each. 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 

" Will they do it ? " " Dare they do it ? " 

" Who is speaking ? " " What's the news ? " 
" What of Adams ? " " What of Sherman ? " 

" Oh, God grant they won*t refuse ! '* 
" Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! " 

" I am stifling ! " " Stifle then ! 
When a nation's life's at hazard. 

We've no time to think of men ! " 

So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled : 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain. 
Now beheld the soul of freedom. 

All unconquered, rise again. 
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See ! see ! The dense crowd quivers 

Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 

Looks forth to give the sign ! 
With his little hands uplifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair. 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation, 

Breaks his young voice on the air. 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

List the boy's exultant cry ! 
"Ring!" he shouts, " RING! grandpa. 

Ring ! oh, RING for LIBERTY ! " 
Quickly at the given signal 

The old bell-man lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted ! What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose. 
And from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 

Our glorious liberty arose ! 

That old State-House bell is silent, 
Hushed is now its clamorous tongue ; 

But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living, — ever young ; 
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And when we greet the smiling sunlight 

On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bell-man 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out, loudly, " INDEPENDENCE " ; 

Which, please God, shall never die ! 



XVII. 
BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

JuuA Ward Howe. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 

Lord ; 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of 

wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 

swift sword ; 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred cir- 
cling camps ; 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps ; 

I have read his righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on. 
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I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of 

steel : 
" As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 

grace shall deal ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 

his heel, 

Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judg- 
ment seat ; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him ! be jubilant, 
my feet ! 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was bom across 

the sea. 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 

me ; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men 

free, 

While God is marching on. 
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XVIII. 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

Charles Mackay. 

What might be done if men were wise — 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 

Would they unite 

In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another ? 

Oppression's heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving-kindness ; 
And knowledge pour. 
From shore to shore. 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 

All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 

And wine and corn 

To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 

The meanest wretch that ever trod. 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow. 

Might stand erect 

In self-respect. 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 
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What might be done ? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother, — 

More than the tongue 

E*er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 



XIX. 
PICTURES OF MEMORY. 

Alice Cary. 

Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all ; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 

That lean from the fragrant ledge. 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edg6 ; 
Not for the vines on the upland. 

Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 

It seemeth to me the best. 
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I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep ; 
In the lap of that old dim forest 

He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 

The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 
Sweetly his pale arms folded 

My neck in a meek embrace. 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face ; 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree-tops bright. 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty. 

Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seenieth the best of all. 
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XX. 

I 

THE SHIP OF STATE. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! ^ 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat. 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 
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XXI. 
SHERIDAN'S RIDE. 

J. Buchanan Read. 
\CoPyrigki by J. B. Lippincott Company^ 

Up from the South, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain*s door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar. 
Telling the battle was on once more. 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war 

Thundered along the horizon's bar ; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled. 

Making the blood of the listener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down ; 

And there, through the flush of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need. 

He stretched away with his utmost speed. 

Hills rose and fell ; but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 
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Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth ; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed, and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls. 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed. 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire ; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the general saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 
What was done.? what to do.? a glance told him both; 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath 
He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas. 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 

because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was gray ; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril's play. 
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He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day.** 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! 
And when their statues are placed on high. 
Under the dome of the Union sky. 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame, 
There, with the glorious general's name, 
Be it said, in letjters both bold and bright : 
" Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester, twenty miles away ! '* 



xxn. 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

JosiAH Gilbert Holland. 

Heaven is not gained at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

I count this thing to be grandly true. 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, — 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 
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We rise by things that are 'neath our feet ; 

By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 

By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust. 
When the morning calls us to life and light. 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night, 

Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray. 

And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things. 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings for the angels, but feet for men ! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way — 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray. 

But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 

From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dream departs, and the vision falls. 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone, 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 
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XXIII. 

OVER THE RIVER. 

Nancy Woodbury Priest. 

Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones whoVe crossed to the farther side. 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see. 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There's one with ringlets of sunny gold. 

And eyes the reflection of heaven's own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold. 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there. 

The gates of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 

Over the river the boatman pale 

Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale. 

Darling Minnie ! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands. 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We felt it glide from the silver sands. 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark ; 
We know she is safe on the farther side. 

Where all the ransomed and angels be : 
Over the river, the mystic river. 

My childhood's idol is waiting for me. 
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For none return from those quiet shores, 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And lo ! they have passed from our yearning hearts. 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 
We only know that their barks no more 

^ay sail with us o'er life's stormy sea : 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 

They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 

And I sit and think, when the sunset's gold 

Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold. 

And list for the sound of the boatman's oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 

I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale. 

To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before. 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be. 
When over the river, the peaceful river. 

The angel of death shall carry me. 
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XXIV. 
THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

Samuel Woodworth. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwogd, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; — 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood 
by it, 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glow- 
ing! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing. 

And dripping with coolness it rose from the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 
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How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 



XXV. 
HAIL, COLUMBIA. 

John Hopkinson. 

Hail, Columbia ! happy land ! 
Hail, ye heroes ! heaven-born band ! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoy'd the peace your valor won. 
Let independence be our boast. 
Ever mindful what it cost ; 
Ever grateful for the prize, • 
Let its altar reach the skies. 

Chorus. — Firm, united, let us be. 

Rallying round our Liberty ; 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 
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Immortal patriots ! rise once more : 
Defend your rights, defend your shore : 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize. 
While offering peace, sincere and just. 
In heaven we place a manly trust. 
That truth and justice will prevail. 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Chorus. — Firm, united, etc. 

Sound, sound, the trump of fame ! 

Let Washington's great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause. 

Ring through the world with loud applause : 

Let every clime to freedom dear. 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill and God-like power. 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease. 

The happier times of honest peace. 

Chorus. — Firm, united, etc. 

Behold the chief who now commands. 
Once more to serve his country stands. 
The rock on which the storm will beat. 
The rock on which the storm will beat : 
But armed in virtue, firm and true. 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you ; 
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When hope was sinking in dismay, 
And gloom obscured Columbia's day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolved on death or liberty. 

Chorus, — Firm, united, etc. 



XXVI. 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

The breaking waves dashed high on a stern and rock- 
bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky their giant 
branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark the hills and waters 
o'er. 

When a band of exiles moored their bark on the wild 
New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, they, the true-hearted, 

came; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, and the trumpet 

that sings of fame ; 
Not as the flying come, in silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom with their 

hymns of lofty cheer. 
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Amidst the storm they sang, and the stars heard, and 

the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang with 

the anthems of the free ! 
The ocean eagle soared from his nest by the white 

wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — this 

was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair amidst that pilgrim 

band; 
Why had they come to wither there away from their 

childhood's land ? 
There was woman's fearless eye, lit by her deep love's 

truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, and the 

fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? Bright jewels of the 
mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? — They sought 
a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they 
trod : — 

They left unstained, what there they found, — Free- 
dom to worship God. 
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XXVII. 

THE CHILDREN. 

Chas. M. Dickinson. 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed ; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 
Of joy that my heart will remember 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin. 
When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

All my heart grows as weak as a woman's, 

And the fountains of feeling will flow. 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of my dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o*er them, 

Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 
Oh ! there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child ! 
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They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 
Those truants from home and from heaven, — 

They have made me more manly and mild ; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom, of God to a child ! 

I ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done. 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil. 

But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in Autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah ! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door! 
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I shall miss the " good-nights ** and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on its green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices. 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended. 

And death says, ** The school is dismissed ! " 
May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good-night and be kissed ! 



XXVIII. 
CENTENNIAL HYMN. * 

John G. Whittier. 

Our father's God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
We meet to-day, united, free. 
And loyal to our land and thee. 
To thank thee for the era done. 
And trust thee for the opening one. 

Here, where of old, by thy design. 
The fathers spake that word of thine. 
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Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt and falling chain, 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 

Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unvailing all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 

Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world. 
Beneath our western skies fulfil 
The orient's mission of good will ; 
And freighted with love's golden fleece. 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 
F*or beauty made the bride of use. 
We thank thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save ; 
The honor, proof to place or gold, 
The manhood, never bought or sold. 

Oh ! make thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law. 
And cast in some diviner mould. 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 
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XXIX. 
LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

I 

' Walter Scott. 

I 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 



XXX. 

THE LABORERS. 

From the German. 

You cannot pay with money 
The million sons of toil, — 

The sailor on the ocean. 
The peasant on the soil, 
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The laborer in the quarry, 

The hewer of the coal ; 
Your money pays the hand, 

But it cannot pay the soul. 

You gaze on the cathedral 

Whose turrets meet the sky : 
Remember the foundations 

That in earth and darkness lie : 
For, were not those foundations 

So darkly resting there, 
Yon towers up could never soar 

So proudly in the air. 

The workshop must be crowded. 

That the palace may be bright ; 
If the ploughman did not plough, 

Then the poet could not write : 
Then let every toil be hallowed. 

That man performs for man. 
And have its share of honor 

As part of one great plan. 

See, light darts from heaven. 

And enters where it may ; 
The eyes of all earth's people 

Are cheered with one bright day. 
And let the mind's true sunshine 

Be spread o'er the earth as free. 
And fill the souls of men, 

As waters fill the sea. 
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The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthly mind'; 
The digger 'mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind : 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labor don^, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun. 

What cheers the musing student ? 

The poet, the divine ? 
The thought that for his followers, 

A brighter day will shine. 
Let every human laborer 

Enjoy the vision bright. 
Let the thought that comes from Heaven, 

Be spread like Heaven's own light ! 

Ye men who hold the pen, 

Rise like a bard inspired ; 
And, poets, let your lyrics 

With hope for man be fired ; 
Till the earth becomes a temple, 

And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 

Each happy in his part. 
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XXXI. 

DAILY WORK. 

Charles Macicay. 

Who lags from dread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime ; 

A soulless slave — 

A paltry knave — 
A clog upon the wheels of time. 
With work to do and store of health, 
The man's unworthy to be free. 

Who will not give. 

That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 

No ! let us work ! We only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task ; 
We have no quarrel with the great — 

No feud with rank — 

With mill or bank — 
No envy of a lord's estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our need, 

And can retain. 

For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 

No dread of toil have we or ours ; 

We know our worth, and weigh our powers ; 
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The more we work, the more we win ; 

Success to trade ! 

Success to spade ! 
And to the corn that*s coming in ! 
And joy to him who, o'er his task, 
Remembers toil is nature's plan ; 

Who, working, thinks, 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man ! 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health. 
And leisure, when his work is done, 

To read his book. 

By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the sun — 
Who toils as every man should toil, 
For fair reward, erect and free ; 

These are the men — 

The best of men — 
These are the men we mean to be. 



XXXII. 
WHEN SHALL WE ALL MEET AGAIN? 



Author not known. 



When shall we all meet again ? 
When shall we all meet again ? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire. 



1 
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Oft shall wearied love retire, 
Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we all shall meet again. 

Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parched beneath a hostile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls. 
Friendship shall unite our souls. 
Still in Fancy's rich domain 
Oft shall we all meet again. 

When the dreams of life are fled. 
When its wasted lamps are dead ; 
When in cold oblivion's shade, 
Beauty, power, and fame are laid ; 
Where immortal spirits reign. 
There shall we all meet again. 



XXXIII. 
SONG OF MARION'S MEN. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told. 
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Our fortress is the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea ; 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Woe to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near ! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear ; 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil ; 
We talk the battle over. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
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With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life to guard the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
'Tis life to feel the night wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away. 
Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs ; 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band, 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton 

Forever from our shore. 
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XXXIV. 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

Francis Scott Key. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn*s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 

gleaming ? — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the 

perilous fight. 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 

streaming ? 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there ; 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep. 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence re- 
poses. 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep. 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ! Oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave 1 
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And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 

'Mid the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a country they'd leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

Oh, thus be it ever when freeman shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desola- 
tion ! 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the Heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us 
a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, " In God is our trust " ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 
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XXXV. 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

Mks. Hemans. 

I COME, I come ! ye have called me long ; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my steps o'er the waking earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves, opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers, 
By thousands, have burst from the forest bowers ; 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes. 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains, — 
But 'tis not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 

I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the raindeer bounds through the pasture free ; 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky. 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry time 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
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To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts, I have loosed the 

chain ; — 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main ; 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows ; 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs ; 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth to the sunshine ; I may not stay. 



XXXVI. 
NATHAN HALE. 

Francis M. Finch. 

To drum-beat and heart-beat, 

A soldier marches by : 
There is color in his cheek. 

There is courage in his eye, — 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat, 

In a moment he mu$t die. 



r 
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By starlight and moonlight, 

He seeks the Briton's camp : 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the armed sentry's tramp ; 
And the stai-light and the moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp. 

With slow tread and still tread 

He scans the tented line. 
And he counts the battery guns 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine ; 
And his slow tread and still tread 

Gives no warning sign. 

The dark wave, the plumed wave, 

It meets his eager glance ; 
And it sparkles *neath the stars 

Like the glimmer of a lance, — 
A dark wave, a plumed wave. 

On an emerald expanse. 

A sharp clang, a steel clang. 

And terror in the sound ! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath found ; 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang. 

The patriot is bound. 

With calm brow, steady brow. 

He listens to his doom ; 
In his look there is no fear, 
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Nor a shadow-trace of gloom ; 
But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 

In the long night, the still night, 

He kneels upon the sod ; 
And the brutal guards withhold 

E'en the solemn word of God ! 
In the long night, the still night, 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 

'Neath the blue morn, the sunny mom, 

He dies upon the tree; 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty ; 
And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

His spirit-wings are free. 

From the Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn. 

The sad of earth, the glad of heaven. 
His tragic fate shall learn ; 

And on Fame-leaf and on Angel-leaf 
The name of Hale shall burn. 
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XXXVII. 

THE GUARD ON THE RHINE. 

From the German. 

There swells a cry as thunders crash, 
As clash of swords and breakers dash — 
To Rhine, to Rhine, to the German Rhine, 
Who will protect thee, river mine ? 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine. 

To millions swiftly came the cry. 
And lightning flashed from every eye : 
Our youth so good and brave, will stand 
And guard thee, holy border land. 
Dear fatherland, let peace be thine ^- 
Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine. 

And though my heart should beat no more. 

No foreign foe will hold thy shore ; 

Rich, as in water is thy flood. 

Is Germany in hero-blood. 

Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 

Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine. 

The oath resounds, the billows run. 

Our colors flutter in the sun ; 

T6 Rhine, to Rhine, to the German Rhine, 

We will protect thee, river mine. 

Dear fatherland, let peace be thine — 

Brave hearts and true defend the Rhine ! 
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XXXVIII. 

RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying clouds, the frosty light ; 

The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die ! 

Ring out the Old, ring in the New ; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going — let him go ; 

Ring out the False, ring in the True ! 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind ! 

Ring out the slowly dying cause. 
And ancient forms of party strife. 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws ! 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out, my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller Minstrel in ! 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of Good ! 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrow lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace ! 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land — 

Ring in the Christ that is to be ! 



-•o*- 



XXXIX. 

SHORT SELECTIONS. 

Look up and not down, look forward and not back, 
look out and not in, and lend a hand. — Hale. 

Never chase a lie. Let it alone and it will run 
itself to death. 

Good actions ennoble us, and we are sons of our 
own deeds. — Cervantes. 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

— Roscommon, 

A good name is to be chosen rather than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold. 
— Bible. 
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In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there's no such word as fail. 

— Bulwer. 

It is better for a city to be governed by a good 
man than by good laws. — Aristotle, 

Of all bad things by which mankind are cursed. 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 

— Cumberland. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing 
than to act one, no more right to say a rude thing to 
another than to knock him down. — Johnson. 

He who is good at making excuses is seldom good 
for anything else. — Franklin. 

All that a man gets by lying is that he is not 
believed when he tells the truth. 

Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved, waste of 
health seldom ; but waste of time never. 

The imprudent man reflects on what he has said, 
the wise man on what he is going to say. 

Count that day lost whose low-descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

— Robart. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 

— Pope, 
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'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And clothes the mountain with its azure hue. 

— Campbell. 

Learn the luxury of doing good. — Goldsmith, 

Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes necessity. — St. 
Augustine. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. — Pope. 

We give advice by the bucket, but take it by the 
grain. — Alger. 

One of the sublimest things in the world is plain 
truth. — Bulwer. 

He who waits to do a great deal of good at once 
will never do anything. — Johnson. 

He liveth long who liveth well, 

All else is life but flung away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day. 

The longest life is but a parcel of moments. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But, Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 
And dies among his worshippers. 

— Bryant. 
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Profanity never did any man the least good. No 
man is richer, happier, or wiser for it. It recom- 
mends no one to society; it is disgusting to refined 
people and abominable to the good. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 

— Cowper, 

Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word at random spoken. 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken. 

— Scott, 

What is it to be a gentleman } It is to be honest, 
to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, 
and, possessing all these qualities, to exercise them 
in the most graceful outward manner. — Thackeray, 

Our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly at 
a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. — 
Carlyle, 



Selections for High School 

Grades. 
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I. 

THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

Is this a time to be gloomy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around, — 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play in the bright green 

vale. 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 

Ill 
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There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a twitter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look ! and he'll smile thy gloom away. 



II. 
THE PEOPLE'S SONG OF PEACE. 

. Joaquin Miller. 

The grass is green on Bunker Hill, 
The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 

The sword sleeps in the scabbard still. 
The farmer keeps his flock and vine ; 

Then, who would mar the scene to-day 

With vaunt of battlefield or fray ? 

The brave corn lifts in regiments 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun ; 

The ricks replace the battle-tents. 
The bannered tassels toss and run. 

The neighing steed, the bugle blast, 

These be but stories of the past. 
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The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more ; 

The heroes rest ! Oh, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore ! 

They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 

They sleep in peace, and all is well. 

The fields forget the battles fought. 
The trenches wave in golden grain : 

Shall we neglect the lessons taught. 
And tear the wounds agape again ? 

Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 

And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 

Lo ! peace on earth ! Lo ! flock and fold ! 

Lo ! rich abundance, fat increase. 
And valleys clad in sheen of gold ! 

Oh, rise and sing a song of peace ! 
For Theseus roams the land no more, 
And Janus rests with rusted door. 



III. 
OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 



Thomas Moore. 



Oft in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me : 



1 
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The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood's years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 
Thus in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends so linked together 
I've seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted. 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
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IV. 

THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Joseph Rodman Drake. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped its pure, celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light ; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun. 

She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form. 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven. 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, — 
Child of the sun ! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free ; 
To hover in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle-stroke ; 
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And bid its blending shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the clouds of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet. 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories bum, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance ; 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreathes the battle-shroud. 
And gory sabres rise and fall. 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall. 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o*er the brave. 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack : 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
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Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o*er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 



V. 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 



Abraham Lincoln. 



Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We are 
met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that the 
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nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here ; but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they have thus far so nobly carried on. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for 
which they here gave the last, full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain ; that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom ; and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth ! 



VI. 
WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

George P. Morris. 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
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Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o*er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling. 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While Fve a hand to save, 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 
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VII. 

EXAMPLE. 

John Keble. 

We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne'er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 

The deeds we do, the words we say, — 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 

We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last, — 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 

I charge thee by the years gone by. 
For the love's sake of brethren dear. 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play. 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 
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VIII. 
SOWING AND HARVESTING. 

£mily S. Oakey. 

They are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, 
They are sowing their seed in the noonday glare, 
They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight. 
They are sowing their seed in the solemn night, 
What shall their harvest be ? 

Some are sowing their seed of pleasant thought ; 

In the spring's green light they have blithely 

wrought ; 
They have brought their fancies from wood and dell. 
Where mosses creep and the flower buds swell. 
Rare shall the harvest be ! 

Some are sowing the seeds of word and deed, 
Which the cold know not nor the careless heed, — 
Of the gentle word and the kindest deed 
That have blessed the earth in its sorest need ; 
Sweet shall the harvest be ! 

And some are sowing the seeds of pain. 
Of late remorse and in maddened brain ; 
And the stars shall fall, and the sun shall wane. 
Ere they root the weeds from the soil again ; 
Dark will the harvest be ! 
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And some are standing with idle hand, 
Yet they scatter seeds on their native land , 
And some are sowing the seeds of care, 
Which their soil has borne and still must bear ; 
Sad will the harvest be ! 

And each, in his way, is sowing the seed 
Of good or of evil, in word or deed ; 
With a careless hand o*er the earth they sow, 
And the fields are ripening where'er they go : 
What shall the harvest be ? 

Sown in darkness, or sown in light, — 
Sown in weakness, or sown in might, — 
Sown in meekness, or sown in wrath, — 
In the broad workfield, or the shadowy path, — 
Sure will the harvest be ! 
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IX. 
MY COUNTRY. 

James Montgomery. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved of Heaven o'er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
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The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar race, 
The heritage of nature's noblest grace, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

"Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 

found ? " 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
Oh ! thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 
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X. 

THE MEN TO MAKE A STATE. 

G. W. DOANE. 

The men to make a state must be intelligent men. 
I do not mean that they must know that two and two 
make four; or that six per cent a year is half per 
cent a month. The intelligence which a state de- 
mands will take a higher and a. wider range. Its 
study will be man. It will first know itself. What 
else can govern men ? Who else can know the men 
to govern men ? The right of suffrage is a serious 
thing. It calls for wisdom, and discretion, and in- 
telligence of no ordinary standard. It affects the 
interests of all the nation. Who will exercise it 
blindly.? Who will exercise it passionately.'* Who 
as a sycophant or a tool ? — How many do ! These 
are not the men to make a state. 

The men to make a state must be honest men. I 
do not mean men that would never steal. I do not 
mean men that would scorn to cheat in making 
change. I mean men with a single face. I mean 
men with a single eye. I mean men with a single 
tongue. I mean men that always consider what is 
right, and do it at whatever cost. I mean men 
whom no king on earth can buy. Men that are in 
the market for the highest bidder; men that make 
politics their trade, and look to office for a living; 
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men that will crawl, where they cannot climb ; — 
these are not the men to make a state. 

The men to make a state must be brave men. I 
do not mean men that pick a quarrel. I do not mean 
men that carry dirks. I mean men that walk with 
open face and unprotected breast. I mean the men 
that do, but do not talk. I mean the men that dare 
to stand alone. I mean the men that are afraid 
to kill, but not afraid to die. The man that calls 
hard names and uses threats ; the man that stabs in 
secret, with his tongue or his pen; the man that 
moves a mob to deeds of violence and self-destruc- 
tion; the man that freely offers his last drop of 
blood, but never sheds the first ; — these are not the 
men to make a state. 

The men to make a state are made by faith. A 
man that has no faith is so much flesh ; his heart a 
muscle, — nothing more. He lives. So does a clam. 
Both die. Such men can never make a state. There 
must be faith, which furnishes the fulcrum Archi- 
medes could not find for the long lever that should 
move the world. There must be faith that can lay 
hold on heaven, and let the earth swing from beneath 
it, if God will. There must be faith that can afford 
to sink the present in the future. This is the way 
that men are made, to make a state. 

The men to make a state are made by self-denial. 
The willow dallies with the water, and is fanned for- 
ever by its coolest breeze, and draws its waves up in 
continual pulses of refreshment and delight, and is 
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a willow after all. An acorn has been loosened from 
the oak bough some autumnal morning by a squirrel's 
foot. It finds a nest in some rude cleft of an old 
granite rock, where there is scarcely earth to cover 
it. It asks no favor and gives none. It grapples 
with the rock. It crowds up toward the sun. It is 
an oak. It has been seventy years an oak. It will 
be an oak for seven times seventy years more, unless 
you need a man-of-war to thunder at the foe that 
shows a flag upon the shore where freemen dwell. 
Then you take no willow in its daintiness and grace- 
fulness, but that old, hardy, storm-stayed, and storm- 
strengthened oak. So are the men made that will 
make a state. 



XI. 
THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! " he said; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed.'^ 
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Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered ; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundeted ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare. 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery smoke. 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre stroke, 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered : 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, — 
All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
Oh, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 



xn. 

THE CONCORD HYMN. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to ApriFs breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That Memory may her dead redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 



XIII. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

John Howard Payne. 

*MiD pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it never so humble, there*s no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with 
elsewhere. 

Home, home ! Sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home. 
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An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain. 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gayly that came at my call ; 
Give me these, — and the peace of mind dearer 
than all. 

Home, home ! Sweet, sweet home ! 
There^s no place like home. 



XIV. 
SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS. 

Daniel Webster. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there's a divinity that shapes our ends. The 
injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, 
blinded to her own interest, for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted, till independence is now within 
our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it 
is ours. Why, then, should we defer the declaration ? 
If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry 
on, or to give up, the war ? Do we mean to submit 
to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port-Bill and 
all.? Do we mean to submit and consent that we 
ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our country 
and its rights trodden down in the dust.? I know we 
do not mean to submit. We never shall submit. 
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The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And if the war must go on, why put off 
longer the declaration of independence ? That meas- 
ure will strengthen us. Read this declaration at the 
head of the army.; every sword will be drawn from 
its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to maintain 
it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from 
the pulpit ; religion will approve it, and the love of 
religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand 
with it or fall with it. Send it to the public halls ; 
proclaim it there ; let them hear it, who heard the 
first roar of the enemy's cannon; let them see it, 
who saw their brothers and their sons fall on the field 
of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and 
Concord, — and the very walls will cry out in its sup- 
port. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs ; but 
I see, I see clearly, through this day's business. You 
and I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to the 
time when this declaration shall be made good. We 
may die; die, colonists; die, slaves; die, it may be, 
ignominiously, and on the scaffold. Be it so ! Be it 
so ! If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country 
shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim 
shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice, 
come when that hour may. But, while I do live, let 
me have a country, or at least the hope of a country, 
and that a free country. 

But, whatever may be our fate, be assured that 
this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and 
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it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly 
compensate for both. Through the thick gloom of 
the present, I see the brightness of the future, as the 
sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an 
immortal day. When we are in our graves, our chil- 
dren will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires and illuminations. 
On its annual return, they will shed tears, copious, 
gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of 
agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, 
and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, and my 
whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all that I 
am, and all that I hope, in this life, I am now ready 
here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, 
that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the dec- 
laration. It is my living sentiment, and, by the bless- 
ing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment : — inde- 
pendence now, and independence forever ! 



XV. 
MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 



Sir Edward Dyer. 



My mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned ; 
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♦ 

Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet stilj. my mind forbids to crave. 

Content I live ; this is my stay, — 

I seek no more than may suffice. 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king. 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more. 
They are but poor, though much they have, 

And I am rich with little store. 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another's loss, 

I grudge not at another's gain ; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 

I brook that is another's bane. 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 
I loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 
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I joy not in no earthly bliss, 

I weigh not Croesus' wealth a straw ; 

For care, I care not what it is ; 
I fear not fortune's fatal law ; 

My mind is such as may not move 

For beauty bright, or force of love. 

I wish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to seek for more ; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill ; 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 

I kiss not where I wish to kill ; 

I feign not love where most I hate ; 
I break no sleep to win my will ; 

I wait not at the mighty*s gate. 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich ; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as I. 
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XVI. 

THE .CYNIC. 

Henry Ward Bebcher. 

The Cynic is one who never sees a good quality in 
a man, and never fails to see a bad one. He is the 
human owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing noble game. 

The Cynic puts all human actions into only two 
classes, — openly bad, and secretly bad. All virtue, 
and generosity, and disinterestedness, are merely the 
appearance of good, but selfish at the bottom. He 
holds that no man* does a good thing except for 
profit. The effect of his conversation upon your feel- 
ings is to chill and sear them, to send you away sour 
and morose. 

His criticisms and innuendoes fall indiscriminately 
upon every lovely thing, like frost upon the flowers. 
If Mr. A. is pronounced a religious man, he will 
reply: yes, on Sundays. Mr. B. has just joined 
the church : certainly ; the elections are coming on. 
The minister of the gospel is called an example of 
diligence : it is his trade. Such a man is generous : 
of other men's money. This man is obliging : to lull 
suspicion and cheat you. That man is upright : be- 
cause he is green. 

Thus his eye strains out every good quality, and 
takes in only the bad. To him religion is hypocrisy, 
honesty a preparation for fraud, virtue only a want of 
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opportunity, and undeniable purity asceticism. The 
live-long day he will coolly sit with sneering lip, trans- 
fixing every character that is presented. 

It is impossible to indulge ill such habitual severity 
of opinion upon our fellow-men, without injuring the 
tenderness and delicacy of our own feelings. A man 
will be what his most cherished feelings are. If he 
encourage a noble generosity, every feeling will be 
enriched by it; if he nurse bitter and envenomed 
thoughts, his own spirit will absorb the poison, and 
he will crawl among men as a burnished adder, 
whose life is mischief and whose errand is death. 

He who hunts for flowers will find flowers ; and he 
who loves weeds may find weeds. 

Let it be remembered that no man, who is not him- 
self morally diseased, will have a relish for disease in 
others. Reject, then, the morbid ambition of the 
Cynic, or cease to call yourself a man. 



XVII. 
THE LABORER. 

William D. Gallagher. 

Stand up — erect ! Thou hast the form. 
And likeness of thy God ! — who more ? 

A soul as dauntless *mid the storm 

Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e*er wore. 
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What then ? Thou art as true a man 
As moves the human mass along ; 

As much a part of the great plan 

That with creation's dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy } — the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief ? 

The great, who coldly pass thee by, 

With proud step and averted eye } 
Nay ! nurse not such belief. 

If true unto thyself thou wast. 

What were the proud one's scorn to thee } 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 

No ! — uncurbed passions, low desires, 

Absence of noble self-respect, 
Death, in the breast's consuming fires, 
To, that high nature which aspires 

Forever, till thus checked. 

These are thine enemies — thy worst ; 

They chain thee to thy lowly lot. 
Thy labor and thy lot accursed. 
Oh, stand erect and from them burst ! 

And longer suffer not. 
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Thou art thyself thine enemy ! 

The great ! — what better they than thou ? 
As theirs, is not thy will free ? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglected to endow ? 

True, wealth thou hast not — *tis but dust ! 

Nor place uncertain as the wind ! 
But that thou hast which, with thy crust. 
And water, may despise the lust 

Of both, — a noble mind. 

With this and passions under ban. 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Look up, then ; that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod. 



XVIII. 
LABOR IS WORSHIP. 

Frances S. Osgood. 

Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us ; 
Hark, how Creation*s deep, musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; , 
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Never the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

" Labor is worship ! " the robin is singing ; 
" Labor is worship ! " the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 

Labor is life ! Tis the still water f aileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! The flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in 
tune. 

Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us. 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us. 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work, — thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 
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Labor is health ! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current leaping ! 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping. 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labor is wealth ! In the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round 

thee: 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 

thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness, — a clod. 
Work for some good be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. 



XIX. 
MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Not far advanced was morning day. 
When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
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He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide. 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace. 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whispered in an undertone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, — his prey is flown." 
The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : — 

"Though something I might 'plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither by your king's behest. 

While in Tantallon's towers I staid. 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand." 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak. 
Folded his arms and thus he spoke : — 
" My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's will. 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer; 
My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation stone, — 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And, — " This to me ! " he said, — 
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" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hands as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer. 
He who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate ! 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here. 

E'en in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
[Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,] 

I tell thee thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth, — " And dar'st thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to go ? 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms ! — what, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall." 
Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need ! — 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung ; 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
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To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies. 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim ; 
But when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours. 
And shakes his gauntlet at the towers. 



XX. 
GO, FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT. 

Author not known. 

[By a young lady, who was told that she was a monomaniac in her hatred of 

alcoholic liquors.] 

Go, feel what I have felt. 

Go, bear what I have borne ; 
Sink 'neath a blow a father dealt. 
And the cold, proud world's scorn ; 
• Thus struggle on from year to year. 
Thy sole relief the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as I have wept 

O'er a loved father's fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept. 

Youth's sweetness turned to gall ; 
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Hope*s faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman's day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 

Implore, beseech, and pray, 
Strive the besotted heart to melt. 
The downward course to stay ; 
Be cast with bitter curse aside, — 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 

Go, stand where I have stood. 

And see the strong man bow ; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow ; 
Go, catch his wandering glance, and see 
There mirrored his souFs misery. 

Go, hear what I have heard, — 

The sobs of sad despair, 
As memory's feeling-fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been,* 
Had he the drunkard's fate foreseen. 

Go to a mother's side. 

And her crushed spirit cheer ; 
Thine own deep anguish hide, 
Wipe from her cheek the tear ; 
Mark her dimmed eye, her furrowed brow. 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now. 
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The toil-worn frame, the trembling limb. 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, 
Promised eternal love and truth, 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup. 
And led her down -from love and light. 
From all that made her pathway bright, 
And chained her there mid want and strife. 
That lowly thing, — a drunkard's wife ! 
And stamped on childhood's brow, so mild. 
That withering blight, — a drunkard's child ! 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that my soul hath felt and known. 

Then look within the wine-cup's glow ; 
See if its brightness can atone ; 

Think if its flavor you would try. 

If all proclaimed, ■ — 'Tis drink and die. 

Tell me I hate the bowl, — < 

Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe, abhor, — my very soul 

By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell 

Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL ! 
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XXI. 

THE LOSS OF THE ARCTIC. 



Henry Ward Beechbr. 



It was autumn. Hundreds "had wended their way 
from pilgrimages, — from Rome and its treasures of 
dead art, and its glory of living nature; from the 
sides of the Switzer's mountains ; from the capitals of 
various nations: all of them saying in their hearts, 
" We will wait for the September gales to have done 
with their equinoctial fury, and then we will embark. 
We will glide across the appeased ocean; and, in 
the gorgeous month of October, we will greet our 
longed-for native land and our heart-loved homes." 

An4 so the throng streamed along from Berlin, 
from Paris, from the Orient, converging upon Lon- 
don, still hastening towards the welcome ship, and 
narrowing, every day, the circle of engagements and 
preparations. They crowded aboard. Never had 
the Arctic borne such a host of passengers, nor pas- 
sengers so nearly related to so many of us. 

The hour was come. The signal-ball fell at Green- 
wich. It was noon also at Liverpool. The anchors 
were weighed, the great hull swayed to the current, 
the national colors streamed abroad as if themselves 
instinct with life and national sympathy. The bell 
strikes, the wheels revolve, the signal-gun beats its 
echoes in upon every structure along the shore ; and 
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the Arctic glides joyfully forth for the voyage. Death 
was the pilot that steered the craft, and none knew 
it. He neither revealed his presence nor whispered 
his errand. 

And so hope was effulgent, and lithe gayety dis- 
ported itself, and joy was with every guest. Amid 
all the inconveniences of the voyage, there was that 
which hushed every murmur, — " Home is not far 
away." And every morning it was still one night 
nearer home. 

. Eight days had passed. They beheld that distant 
bank of mist that forever haunts the vast shallows of 
Newfoundland. Boldly they made it ; and, plunging 
in, its pliant wreaths wrapped them about. They 
shall never emerge. The last sunlight has flashed 
from that deck. The last voyage is done to ship 
and passengers. At noon there came, noiselessly 
stealing from the north, that fated instrument of 
destruction. In that mysterious shroud, that vast 
atmosphere of mist, two steamers were holding their 
way with rushing prow and roaring wheels, but in- 
visible. 

At a league's distance unconscious, and at nearer 
approach unwarned, — within hail, and bearing right 
towards each other, unseen, unfelt, — till in a moment 
more, emerging from the gray mists, the ill-omened 
Vesta dealt her deadly stroke to the Arctic. The 
death-blow was scarcely felt along the mighty hull. 
She neither reeled nor shivered. Neither comman- 
der nor officers deemed that they had suffered harm. 
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Prompt upon humanity, the Arctic's commander, 
the brave Luce (let his name be ever spoken with 
admiration and respect), ordered away his boat with 
first officer Gourley to inquire if the stranger had suf- 
fered harm. As Gourley went over the ship's side, 
oh, that some good angel had called to the brave 
commander, in the words of Paul on a like occasion, 
** Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved ! *' 

They departed, and with them the hope of the 
ship ; for now the waters, gaining upon the hold, and 
rising up upon the fires, revealed the mortal blow. 
Oh, had now that stern, brave mate Gourley been on 
deck, whom the sailors were wont to obey, — had he 
stood to execute efficiently the commander's will,. — 
we may believe that we should not have had to blush 
for the cowardice and recreancy of the crew, nor 
weep for the untimely dead ! But, apparently, each 
subordinate officer lost all presence of mind, then 
courage, and so honor. In a wild scramble, that 
ignoble mob of firemen, engineers, waiters, and crew 
rushed for the boats, and abandoned the helpless 
women, children, and men to the mercy of the deep. 
Four hours there were from the catastrophe of the 
collision to the catastrophe of sinking. 

Oh, what a burial was here ! Not as when one is 
borne from his home, among weeping throngs, and 
gently carried to the green fields, and laid peacefully 
beneath the turf and flowers. No priest stood to 
pronounce a burial service. It was an ocean grave. 
The mists alone shrouded the burial place. No spade 
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prepared the grave, nor sexton filled up the hollowed 
earth. Down, down they sank ; and the quick return- 
ing waters smoothed out every ripple, and left the 
sea as placid as before. 



XXII. 
WARREN'S ADDRESS. 

John Pierpont. 

Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy still ? 
What's the mercy despots feel ? ♦ 
Hear it in that battle-peal ! 
Read it on yon bristling steel ! 

Ask it, ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! — they're afire ! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! From the vale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail ? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be ! 
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In the God of battles trust ! 

Die we may, — and die we must : 

But, oh ! where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head. 

Of his deeds to tell ? 



XXIII. 
THE BUGLE SONG. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

The splendor* falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes — dying, dying, dying ! 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 

The horns of Elf land faintly blowing ! 
Blow ! let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes — dying, dying, dying J 
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O love ! they die in yon rich sky ; 

They faint on hill, or field, or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wild echoes flying ; 
And answer, echoes, answer — dying, dying, dying. 



XXIV. 
LITTLE AND GREAT. 

Charles Mackay. 

A TRAVELLER, through a dusty road. 

Strewed acorns on the lea ; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time. 

To breathe his early vows ; 
And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well. 

Where weary men might turn. 
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He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink : 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that Toil might drink. 
He passed again — and lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And saved a life beside. 

A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 

'Twas old — and yet 'twas new : 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true. 
It shone upon a genial mind. 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 
The thought was small — its issue great, 

A watch-fire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart. 
Let fall a word of hope and love. 

Unstudied, from the heart. 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breadth. 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
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O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! 

O thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 



XXV. 
THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest* of the 

year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 

leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 

gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood ? 
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Alas ! they all are in their graves : the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 
ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still 

such days will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 

home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 

all the trees are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 

rill; 
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The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by 

my side ; 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forest 

cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life 

so brief : . 
Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend 

of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers. 



XXVI. 
APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN. 

Lord Byron. * 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, — his control 
Stops with the shore : upon the watery plain; 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
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A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

The armaments, which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee ; 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, — what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 
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XXVII. 
MARCO BOZZARIS. 

Fitz-Grkenk Hallkck. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, — 
True as the steel of their tried blades. 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood. 

On old Plataea's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air, 
The sons of sires who conquered there. 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far, as they. 
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An hour passed on, the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land ! " 

They fought — like brave men, long and well ; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain : 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades, saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
They saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber. Death, 
Come to the mother, when she feels. 

For the first time, her first-born's breath ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
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That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; — 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet song and dance and wine, — 
And thou art terrible ; the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 



Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 

Rest thee ; there is no prouder grave. 
Even in her own proud clime. 

For thou art freedom's now, and fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die. 
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XXVIU. 
WHAT INTEMPERANCE DOES. 



I AM aware that there is a prejudice against any 
man engaged in the manufacture of alcohoL I be- 
heve from the time it issues from the coiled and 
poisonous worm in the distiUery, alcohol is demoraliz- 
ing to everybody that touches it, from its source to 
where it ends. I do not believe that anybody can 
contemplate the subject without being prejudiced 
against it. All they have to do is to think of the 
wrecks on either side of the stream of death, of the 
suicides, of the insanity, of the poverty, of the de- 
struction, of the little children tugging at the breast, 
of weeping and despairing wives asking for bread, 
of the man struggling with imaginary serpents pro- 
duced by this accursed thing ; and when you think of 
the jails, of the almshouses, of the asylums, of the 
prisons, and of the scafiFolds, I do not wonder that 
every thoughtful man is prejudiced against this vile 
stuff called alcohol. Intemperance cuts down youth 
in its vigor, manhood in its strength, and age in its 
weakness. It breaks the father's heart, bereaves the 
doting mother, extinguishes natural affection, erases 
conjugal love, blots out filial attachment, blights 
parental hope, and brings down mourning age in 
sorrow to the grave. It produces weakness, not 
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Strength; sickness, not health; death, not life. It 
makes wives widows, children orphans, fathers fiends, 
and all of them paupers and beggars. It feeds rheu- 
matism, nurses gout, welcomes epidemics, invites 
cholera, imports pestilence, and embraces consump- 
tion. It covers the land with idleness, poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime. It fills your jails, supplies your 
almshouses, and demands your asylums. It engen- 
ders controversies, fosters quarrels, and cherishes 
riots. It crowds your penitentiaries, and furnishes 
the victims for your scaffolds. It is the life-blood of 
the gambler, the aliment of the counterfeiter, the 
prop of the highwayman, and the support of the mid- 
night incendiary. It countenances the liar, respects 
the thief, and esteems the blasphemer. It violates 
obligation, reverences fraud, and honors infamy. It 
defames benevolence, hates love, scorns virtue, and 
slanders innocence. It incites the father to butcher 
his helpless offspring, helps the husband to massacre 
his wife, and aids the child to grind the parricidal 
axe. It bums up man and consumes woman, detests 
life, curses God, and despises heaven. It suborns 
witnesses, nurses perjury, defiles the jury box, and 
stains the judicial ermine. It bribes voters, disquali- 
fies votes, corrupts elections, pollutes our institutions, 
and endangers our Government. It degrades the 
citizen, debases the legislator, dishonors the states- 
man, and disarms the patriot. It brings shame, not 
honor ; terror, not safety ; despair, not hope ; misery, 
not happiness. And with the malevolence of a fiend. 
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it calmly surveys its frightful desolations ; and insati- 
ated with havoc, it poisons felicity, kills peace, ruins 
morals, blights confidence, slays reputation, wipes 
out national honor, and then curses the world and 
laughs at its ruin. It does all that and more. It 
MURDERS THE SOUL. It is the sum of all villainies ; 
the father of crimes ; the mother of all abomina- 
tions; the curse of curses; the devil's best friend, 
and God's worst enemy. 



XXIX. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE. 

Sir Wiluam Jones. 

What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-arm ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed, baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 
No : — men, high-minded men. 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, — 
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Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain. 
Prevent the long aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 
These constitute a state ; 

And sovereign law, that state's collected will. 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 



XXX. 

THE CROWDED STREET. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

Let me move slowly through the street. 
Filled with an ever-shifting train. 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come ! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

They pass — to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 
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And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some who walk in calmness here. 
Shall shudder as they reach the door, 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame. 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye ! 

Goest thou to build an early name. 
Or early in the task to die ? 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow ! 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now. 

Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams again ? 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throws of mortal pain ? 

Some famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light ; 

And some who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 
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Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not ; 

There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In his large love and boundless thought. 

These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend. 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 



XXXI. 
DISCOVERIES OF GALILEO. 

Edward Everett. 

There are occasions in life, in which a great mind 
lives years of rapt enjoyment in a moment. I can 
fancy the emotions of Galileo when, first raising the 
newly constructed telescope to the heavens, he saw 
fulfilled the grand prophecy of Copernicus, and be- 
held the planet Venus crescent like the moon. 

It was such another moment as that, when the im- 
mortal printers of Metz and Strasburg received the 
first copy of the Bible into their hands, the work of 
their divine art ; like that, when Columbus, through 
the gray dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, beheld 
the shores of San Salvador ; like that, when the law 
of gravitation first revealed itself to the intellect of 
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Newton ; like that, when Franklin saw, by the stif- 
fening fibres of the hempen cord of his kite, that he 
held the lightning in his grasp ; like that, when Le- 
verrier received back from Berlin the tidings that the 
predicted planet was found. 

Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right. " It does move." 
Bigots may make thee recant it, but it moves, never- 
theless. Yes, the earth moves, and the planets move, 
and the mighty waters move, and the great sweeping 
tides of air move, and the empires of men move, and 
the world of thought moves, — ever onward and up- 
ward, to higher facts and bolder theories. The In- 
quisition may seal thy lips, but they can no more stop 
the progress of the great truth propounded by Coper- 
nicus, and demonstrated by thee, than they can stop 
the revolving earth. 

Close, now, venerable sage, that sightless, tearful 
eye ; it has seen what man never before saw ; it has 
seen enough. Hang up that poor little spy-glass ; it 
has done its work. Not Herschel nor Rosse have, 
comparatively, done more. Franciscans and Domini- 
cans deride thy discoveries now, but the time will 
come when, from two hundred observatories in Eu- 
rope and America, the glorious artillery of science 
shall nightly assault the skies ; but they shall gain no 
new conquests in those glittering fields, before which 
thine shall be forgotten. 

Rest in peace, great Columbus of the heavens ; — 
like him, scorned, persecuted, broken-hearted ! In 
other ages, in distant hemispheres, when the votaries 
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of science, with solemn acts of consecration, shall 
dedicate their stately edifices to the cause of knowl- 
edge and truth, thy name shall be mentioned with 
honor. 



XXXII. 
LIFE'S LESSONS. 

Author not known. 

The saying of an ancient sage. 
Repeated still from age to age, 
Bids man his inner self explore, 
If he would open wisdom's door. 

For deep within the key is found 
Whereby all knowledge is unbound ; 
And he is wisest who best knows 
The narrow heart whence life outflows. 



First stage whereby the soul ascends. 
The dawn where idle dreaming ends. 
To know thyself may cost thee tears, 
May be the work of patient years. 

But harder lesson yet remains, 
And wider knowledge for thy pains : 
" Forget thyself," a Voice divine 
Whispers within the inner shrine. 
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*• Forget thyself," if thou wouldst rise 
From earth, and higher good surprise ; 
" Forget thyself," if thou wouldst love 
And know the spring of life above. 

Who loses self in brotherhood, 
Forth-giving, ever gathers good ; 
And who for truth or right would die. 
In falling gives the victory. 

The spirit wrought to noble aim. 
The thought that sets the mind aflame, 
The faith that wins in deadly fight, 
Forgetting self, have greatest might. 

So wisdom centres at the heart. 
Like subtle sense that every part 
Moves unperceived in perfect health ; 
And knowledge thrives in larger wealth. 

But chief est to the 'soul perplexed 
By doubt or wayward evil text, 
Oppressed with woes, or worn with strife. 
This whisper opes the gate of life : 

Not what thou art, but what He is 

In whom thou livest, makes thy bliss ; 

Count self and all its searchings loss 

Before this wisdom of the Cross. i 
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XXXIII. 
HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE I 

William Collins. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a'pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 



XXXIV. 
THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH 

Joseph Addison. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 
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And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
"The Hand that made us is divine ! *' 



-»<>•- 



XXXV. 
LIBERTY AND UNION. 



Daniel Webster. 



I PROFESS, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the 
whole country, and the preservation of our federal 
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union. It is to that union we owe our safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It 
is to that union that we are chiefly indebted for what- 
ever makes us most proud of our country. That 
union we reached only by the discipline of our virtues 
in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin 
in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign in- 
fluences, these great interiests immediately awoke, as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh 
proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and although 
our territory has stretched out wider and wider, and 
our population spread farther and farther, they have 
not outrun its protection or its benefits. It has been 
to us all a copious fountain of national, social, and 
personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
union, to see what might be hidden in the dark recess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of 
preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite us to- 
gether shall be broken asunder. I have not accus- 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the 
depth of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as 
a safe counsellor in the affairs of this government, 
whose thoughts should be mainly bent on consider- 
ing, not how the union should be preserved, but how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people, when 
it shall be broken up and destroyed. 
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While the union lasts, we have high, exciting, grat- 
ifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain 
may not rise. God grant that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind. When my eyes 
shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious union; on 
states dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 
ternal blood ! Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the re- 
public, now known and honored throughout the earth, 
still full high advanced, its arms and trophies stream- 
ing in their original lustre; not a stripe erased or 
polluted, not a single star obscured, — bearing for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as. What is all 
this worth.? nor those other words of delusion and 
folly : Liberty first, and union afterwards ; but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable ! 
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XXXVI. 
DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

Charles Dickens. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell 
was dead. Her little bird — a poor slight thing the 
pressure of a finger would have crushed — was stir- 
ring nimbly in its cage ; and the strong heart of its 
child-mistress was mute and motionless forever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her suf- 
ferings, and fatigues ? All gone. Sorrow was dead, 
indeed, in her; but peace and perfect happiness were 
born; imaged in her tranquil beauty and profound 
repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in 
this change. Yes, the old fire-side had smiled on 
that same sweet face, which had passed like a dream, 
through haunts of misery and care. At the door of 
the poor schoolmaster, on the summer evening, be- 
fore the furnace fire, upon the cold, wet night, at the 
still bedside of the dying boy, there had been the 
same mild, lovely look. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and 
kept the small hand tight folded to his breast for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched out to 
him with her last smile, — the hand that had led him 
on through all their wanderings. Ever and anon he 
pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to his breast 
again ; murmuring that it was warmer now ; and as 
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he said it, he looked in agony to those who stood 
around, as if imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. 
The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, 
even while her own was ebbing fast, — the garden 
she had tended, — the eyes she had gladdened, — 
the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtless hour, — 
the paths she had trodden, as it were but yesterday, 
— could know her no more. 

" It is not," said the schoolmaster, as he bent down 
to kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, 
"it is not in this world that Heaven's justice ends. 
Think what earth is, compared with the world to 
which her young spirit has winged its early flight ; 
and say, if one deliberate wish, expressed in solemn 
terms above this bed, could call her back' to life, 
which of us would utter it ! " 

They were all about her at the time she died, know- 
ing that the end was drawing nigh. She died soon 
after daybreak. They had read and talked to her in 
the earlier portion of the night ; but as the hours crept 
on, she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she 
faintly uttered in her dreams, that they were of her 
journeyings with the old man ; they were of no pain- 
ful scenes, but of those who had helped them, and 
used them kindly ; for she often said, with great fer- 
vor, " God bless you ! " Waking, she never wandered 
in her mind but once, and that was at the sound of 
beautiful music which she said was in the air. God 
knows. It may have been. 
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Opening her eyes, at last, from a very quiet sleep, 
she .begged that they would kiss her once again. 
That done, she turned to the old man, with a lovely 
smile upon her face — such, they said, as they had 
never before seen, and never could forget — and 
clung with both her arms about his neck. They did 
not know that she was dead at first. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or com- 
plained ; but, with a quiet mind, and manner unal- 
tered, — save that she every day became more earnest 
and more grateful to them, — she had faded away 
like the light upon the summer's evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came 
there, almost as soon as it was day, with an offering 
of dried flowers, which he begged them to lay upon 
her breast. He told them of his dream again, that it 
was of her being restored to them, just as she used to 
be. He begged hard to see her, — saying that he 
would be very quiet, and that they need not fear his 
being alarmed ; for he had sat alone by his younger 
brother all day long when he was dead, and he had 
felt glad to be so near him. They let him have his 
wish ; and, indeed, he kept his word, and Was, in his 
childish way, a lesson to them all. 

Up to that time the old man had not spoken once, 
except to her, nor stirred from the bedside. But, 
when he saw her little favorite, he was moved as they 
had not seen him yet; and he made as though he 
would have the Jad come nearer. Then, pointing to 
the bed, he burst into tears for the first time; and 
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they who had stood by, knowing that the sight of this 
child had done him good, left them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child 
persuaded him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to 
do almost as he desired him. And, when the day 
came on which they must remove her, in her earthly 
shape, from earthly eyes forever, he led the old man 
away, that he might not know when she was taken 
from him. They were to gather fresh leaves and 
berries for her bed. 

And now the bell — the bell she had so often heard 
by night and day, and listened to with solemn pleas- 
ure, almost as a living voice — rung its remorseless 
toll for her, so young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit 
age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and help- 
less infancy poured forth, — on crutches, in the pride 
of strength and health, in the full blush of promise, 
in the mere dawn of life, — to gather round her tomb. 
Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and senses 
failing ; grandmothers, who might have died ten years 
ago and still been old ; the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
the palsied, the living dead in many shapes and 
forms, to see the closing of that early grave. 

Along the crowded path they bore her now, pure 
as the newly fallen snow that covered it, whose day 
on earth had been as fleeting. Under the porch, 
where she had sat when Heaven in its mercy had 
brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, 
and the old church received her in its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one quiet nook, where she had 
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many and many a time sat musing, and laid their 
burden softly on the pavement. The light streamed 
on it through the colored window, — a window where 
the boughs of trees were ever rustling in the summer, 
and where the birds sang sweetly all day long. With 
every breath of air that stirred among those branches 
in the sunshine, some trembling, changing light would 
fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, — ashes to ashes, — dust to dust. 
Many a young hand dropped in its little wreath, — 
many a stifled sob was heard. Some — and they were 
not a few — knelt down. All were sincere and truth- 
ful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and 
the villagers closed round to look into the grave be- 
fore the pavement stone should be replaced. One 
called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing with a pensive face upon the 
sky. 

Another told how that he had wondered much that 
one so delicate as she should be so bold; how she 
had never feared to enter the church alone at night, 
but had loved to linger there when all was quiet, and 
even to climb the tower stair, with no more light than 
that of the moon's rays stealing through the loop- 
holes in the thick old walls. 

A whisper went about among the oldest there, that 
she had seen and talked with angels ; and when they 
called to mind how she had looked, and spoken, and 
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her early death, some thought it might be so indeed. 
Thus coming to the grave in little knots, and glanc- 
ing down, and giving place to others, and falling off 
in whispering groups of three or four, the church was 
cleared, in time, of all but the sexton and the mourn- 
ing friends. 

They saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed 
down. Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of 
the place, — when the bright moon poured in her 
light on the tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and 
arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her 
quiet grave — in that calm time when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of 
immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled 
in the dust before them, — then, with tranquil and 
submissive hearts, they turned away, and left the 
child with God. 
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XXXVII. 
CARCASSONNE. 

From the French. 

I'm growing old ; Fve sixty years ; 

Fve labored all my life in vain : 
In all that time of hopes and fears, 

Fve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
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I see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none ; 

My prayer will ne'er fulfilment know, — 
I never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne ! 

You see the city from the hill ; 

It lies beyond th.e mountains blue, 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue. 
And to return, as many more ! 

Ah ! had the vintage plenteous grown ! 
The grape witheld its plenteous store ! 

I shall not look on Carcassonne, 

I shall not look on Carcassonne ! 

They tell me every day is there 

Not more or less than Sunday gay ; 
In shining robes and garments fair, 

The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 

As grand as those of Babylon, 
A bishop and two generals ! 

I do not know fair Carcassonne, 

I do not know fair Carcassonne ! 

The vicar's right : he says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind ; 

He tells us, in his homily, 
Ambition ruins all mankind : 
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Yet could I there two days have spent, 
While yet the autumn sweetly shone, 

Ah me ! I might have died content, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne ! 

Thy pardon, father, I beseech 
In this my prayer, if I offend : 

One something sees beyond his reach. 
From childhood to his journey's end. 

My wife, our little boy Aignan, 
Have travelled even to Narbonne ; 

My grandchild has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne ! 

So crooned, one day, close by Limoux, 

A peasant, double-bent with age. 
" Rise up, my friend," said I ; " with you 

ril go upon this pilgrimage." 
We left next morning his abode. 

But — Heaven forgive him — half-way on 
The old man died upon the road : 

He never gazed on Carcassonne ; 

Each mortal has his Carcassonne ! 
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XXXVIII. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY ON BEING CAST 
OFF BY KING HENRY VIII. 

Shakspeare. 

Nay, then, farewell ! 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness, 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 

•^ 'I* •^ •^ ^^ ^^ ^^" *(• 

So farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And when he thinks, — good, easy man, — full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

These many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
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Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favors ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have, 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again ! 



Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries : but thou hast forced me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say I taught thee, — 

Say Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor. 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me ! 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels : how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate 

thee, — 
Corruption wins not more than honesty ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
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Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
well, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 
And, prithee, lead me in ; 
There, take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny : 'tis the king's : my robe. 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not, in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



-•o»- 



XXXIX. 
THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 

Cardinal Newman. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, — 

Lead thou me on ! 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

• 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 

Shouldst lead me on : 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead thou me on ! 
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I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 
Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 

Will lead me on ; 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost the while. 



XL. 
EVERY YEAR. 

Albert Pikb. 

Life is a count of losses 

Every year ; 
For the weak are heavier crosses 

Every year ; 
Lost springs with sobs replying 
Unto weary autumn sighing ; 
While those we love are dying 

Every year. 

The days have less of gladness 

Every year ; 
The nights more weight of sadness 

Every year ; 



I 
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Fair springs no longer charm us, 
The winds and weather harm us, 
The threats of death alarm us 
Every year. 

There come new cares and sorrows 

Every year ; 
Dark days and darker morrows 

Every year ; 
The ghosts of dead loves haunt us, 
The ghosts of changed friends taunt us. 
And disappointments daunt us 

Every year. 

To the past go more dead faces 

Every year ; 
As the loved leave vacant places 

Every year ; 
Everywhere their sad eyes meet us, 
In the evening's dusk they greet us. 
And to come to them entreat us 

Every year. 

"You are growing old," they tell us, 

" Every year ; " 
" You are more alone," they tell us, 

" Every year. 
You can win no new affection. 
You have only recollection, 
Deeper sorrow and dejection. 

Every year." 
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The shores of life are shifting 

Every year ; 
And we are seaward drifting 

Every year ; 
Old places, changing, fret us. 
The living more forget us, 
There are fewer to regret us 

Every year. 

But the truer life draws nigher 

Every year ; 
And its morning star climbs higher 

Every year ; 
Earth's hold on us grows slighter. 
And its heavy burden lighter, 
And the dawn immortal brighter, 

Every year. 



XLI. 
THANATOPSIS. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
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Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; — 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 

Earth and her waters and the depths of air — 

Comes a still voice, — Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholdirfg sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements ; 

To be a brother to the insensible rock. 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, — with kings. 
The powerful of the earth, — the wise, the good, 
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Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods, — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round 

all. 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man ! The golden sun. 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca's desert sands. 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, — yet the dead are there ! 
And millions in those solitudes since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep, — the dead reign there alone ! 
So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
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Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 
The youth, in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid. 
The speechless babe and the gray-headed man -^ 
Shall one by one, be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, ^ 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 



XLII. 
A MAN'S A MAN FOR A' THAT. 

Robert Burns. 

Is there, for honest poverty. 
That hangs his head, and a' that ? 

The coward-slave, we pass him by. 
We dare be poor for a' that ! 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
The man's the gowd for a* that ! 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray, and a' that ,- 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their tinsel show, and a' that. 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that ! 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that, 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities and a' that. 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth, 
Are higher ranks than a' that. 



\\ 
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Then let us pray that come it may — 

As come it will for a* that — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a' that; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

It*s comin' yet for a' that ; 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that. 



XLIII. 

SHORT SELECTIONS. 

Books are the best things, well used; abused, 
among the vjorst, — Emerson, 

All men that are ruined, are ruined on the side of 
their natural propensities. — Burke. 

Every one is the son of his own works. — Cer- 
vantes. 

In this world a man must be either anvil or ham- 
mer. — Longfellow. 

Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow. — 
Pope, 

It is much easier to be critical than correct. — Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 
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Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands moum. 

— Bums, 

Our deeds determine us as much as we determine 
our deeds. — George Eliot. 

Nothing is politically right that is morally wrong. 

— O* Connor. 

The man without a purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder. — Carlyle. 

God helps them that help themselves. — Franklin. 

Recollect that trifles make perfection, and that per- 
fection is no trifle. — Michael Angelo. 

There is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, 
sincere earnestness. — Dickens. 

The scholar, without good breeding, is a pedant ; 
the philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a brute ; and 
every man disagreeable. — Chesterfield. 

Half the gossip of society would perish if the 
books that are truly worth reading were but read. — 
Dawson. 

I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are moving. 

— Holmes. 

Experience shows that success is due less to ability 
than to zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to 
his work, body and soul. — Buxton. 
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A parent who sends his son into the world unedu- 
cated and without skill in any art or science does a 
great injury to mankind as well as to his own family ; 
for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, 
and bequeathes to it a nuisance. — Kent, 

They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts. — Sir Philip Sidney. 

He who has struck his colors to the power of an 
evil habit has surrendered himself to an enemy bound 
by no articles of faith, and from which he can expect 
only the vilest treatment. 

He that will believe only what he can fully com- 
prehend must have a very long head or a very short 
creed. — Colton. 

Whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil 
or religious, to the test of free discussion, is more in 
love with his own opinion than with the truth. — 
Watson. 

To most men experience is like the stern light of a 
ship, which illumines only the track it has passed. — 
Coleridge. 

Labor is man's great function. He is nothing, he 
can be nothing, he can achieve nothing, he can fulfil 
nothing, without labor. — Dewey. 

Sloth makes all things difficult; but industry, all 
easy ; and he that rises late must trot all day and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night ; while 
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laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. — Franklin. 

Your manners are always under examination, and 
by committees little suspected, — a police in citi- 
zen's clothes, — but are awarding or denying you 
very high prizes when you least think of it. — Emer- 
son, 

Young men, you are the architects of your own for- 
tunes. Rely upon your own strength of body and 
soul. Take for your star self-reliance. Energy, in- 
vincible determination, with a right motive, are the 
levers that move the world. Love your God and 
your fellow-men. Love truth and virtue. Love your 
country and obey its laws. — President Porter, 

'Tis weary watching wave by wave. 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 

We climb like corals, grave by grave. 
And pave a path that's onward ; 

We're beaten back in many a fray. 
But newer strength we borrow, 

And where the yanguard camps to-day. 

The rear shall rest to-morrow. 

— Massey, 

True worth is in beings not seeming. 
In doing each day that goes by, 

Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

— Alice Cary. 
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We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He most 

lives 
Who thinks most, leels the noblest, acts the best. 

— P. J, Bailey. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

— Shakspeare, 

We join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union. 

— Rufus Choate, 

Have more than thou showest. 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Lend less than thou owest. 

— Shakspeare. 

What a man does for others, not what they do for 
him, gives him immortality. — Webster. 

The great secret of success in life is for a man to 
be ready when his opportunity comes. — Beacotisfield. 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
An foolish notion. 

— Burns. 
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TARB ELL'S 

LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By H. S. TARBELL, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 



Here is at last a series that harmonizes " language " and "grammary^ and 
makes expression through written forms as natural as thought and speech. 

It is believed that nothing crude, notional, or simply " taking " will be 
found in the books, however original and attractive they may seem. Five 
years were spent in maturing the plan, and five years more in working out 
the details. The most approved text-books — American, English, French, 
and German — were studied. A number of the best known specialists in 
this department assisted. The experience of hundreds of teachers and the 
capacities of thousands of pupils were consulted. 

A course in which so much good thought has been embodied must possess 
marked features worthy of attention. The appeal is confidently made to 
the xdass-room. All are urged to test our recommendations by actual use. 

Win. £• Bucky Supt. Public Instruction^ Manchester, N. H. : I am particularly well 
pleased with them. They insure better teaching, because most teachers will almost literally 
follow the text-book and Tarbell's Lessons have evidently been arranged with this fact 
in view. Accordingly, all subjects are treated with sufficient fullness for the common school 
and in due proportion with reference to theory and practice. 

A. Wanner^ Citjf Supt. of Schools, York, Pa.: They are admirably adapted to teach 
the pupil '* to use his native tongue with readiness, clearness and accuracy in both its spoken 
and written forms." 

' Mary A. BaCOn^ Teacher of English, Girls* Normal and Indus. Sch., Milledgeville, 
Ga.: I have no hesitation in saying that they are the best books on the subject now in the 
field. The most inexperienced teacher could not fail of fair success with such texts. 

R. W. Stevenson^ Supt. of Schools, Wichita, Kansas : It will, by the force of merit, 
push itself into many of our best schools. Teachers will find it one of the best arranged 
and the best graded of the many books on language culture for primary schools. The exer- 
cises for composition are fresh and pointed, and if followed must result in making the pupil 
able to write his thoughts accurately, correctly and clearly. 

H. Soinerville» Supt. of Pub. Schools, Denison, Texas : Tarbell's Lessons in Language 
have been in use in the public schools of this city five months and I have had an excellent 
opportunity of testing their efficiency by actual experiment in the school room. . . On the 
whole it may be said that they are without a rival, so far as merit is concerned. 

G€Ori:e S. A11)ee» Pres. state Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. : It constitutes the best 
basis for a child's progress in culture in language known to me. Its lessons are not merely 
consistent and progressive, which could be said of several other elementary texts in lan- 
guage; but in addition, they constitute a linguistic center, which calls for exercise upon the 
child's varied field of knowledge. 
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VTENTWORTH'S AEITHMETICS. 

Adopted far esdoiivc use in tbe Sute of Washington, and in countless 

dtiesy lovnsy and sdiools. 



MASTERY : their motto. 

LEARN TO DO BY DOING: their mexnod. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIANS: the result. 



WENTWORTH'S PRIMART ARITHMETIC. 

By G. A. Wentworth, Professor of Mathematics in Phillips Exe- 
ter Academ]^, and Mbs £. M. Reed, Principal of the Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. Profiiselv illustrated. Introduction 
price, 30 cents ; allowance for old book in exchange, 10 cents. 

In a word, this book— the fruit of the most intelligent and pains- 
taking study, long-continued — is believed to represent the best 
known methods of presenting numbers to primarians, and to pre- 
sent these methods in the most avzdlable form. It is commended 
as profoundly philosophical in method, simple and ingenious in 
development, rich and varied in matter, attractive in style, and prac- 
tical in effect. 

It has been carefully and critically examined by myself and my teachers, and in our 
estimation it stands ahead of anything else of the kmd that we have found. — Principal 
Campbbll, State Normal SchooU Johnson, Vt, 

WENTWORTH'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrated. Introductory price, 65 cents; allowance, 20 cents. 
Answers free on teachers^ orders. 

Intended to follow the Primary Arithmetic and make with that a 
two-book series for common schools. It b designed to give pupils 
of the grammar school age an intelligent knowledge of the subject 
and a moderate power of independent thought, by training them to 
solve problems by neat and intelligent methods and keeping them 
free from set rules and formulas. It is characterized by accuracy, 
thoroughness, good sense, school-room tact, and practical ingenuity. 

Eminendy pracdcal, well graded, and well arranged. ... I consider it the brightest, 
■Mst attractive, most scholarly text-book on thb subject that has been issued for years. 
— PitniaPAL Sbrviss, A mftordam, N, Y. 

In a word, these books represent the Beet Methods, made feasible^ 
with the Best Ptoblems, — ingenious, varied, practical, and abundant 
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A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL READING 



HAS BEEN WROUGHT BY THE USE OF THE 

Classics for Children, 
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The books in this carefully edited series are widely used 
in place of the ordinary Reading Books in the upper grades 
of the Grammar Schools and in the High Schools. They 
are also used as Supplementary Readers in hundreds of 
schools throughout the country. 

DESIGN ^ 

To supply material for practice in reading, form a taste for 
good literature, and increase the mental power of the pupils 
by providing them with the best works of standard authors, 
complete as far as possible, and judiciously annotated. 



Varied, and of world-wide reputation. In the list of authors 
are Shakespeare, Ruskin, Scott, Irving, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Franklin, Andersen, Kingsley, De Foe, Swift, Arnold, and Lamb. 

EDITORS — 

Of recognized ability and discriminating taste. Among them 
are John Fiske, Edward Everett Hale, Henry N. Hudson, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, John Tetlow, Homer B. Sprague, D. H. 
Montgomery, Edwin Ginn, W. H. Lambert, Alfred J. Church, 
Dwight Holbrook, J. H. Stickney, Margaret A. Allen, and Mary 
S. Avery. 

INDORSED BT— 

TeacherB, Snperintendenta, Librarians, eminent Idterary 
AuthoritieB, and the Educational Presa. 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 



Choice Literature ; Judicious Notes ; Large Type ; Firm 

Binding ; Low Prices. 



Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

♦First Series: Supplementary to the Third Reader. 
♦Second Series: Supplementary to the Fourth Reader. 
*JEsop 's Fables, with selections from Krilof and La Fontaine. 
*Kingsley *s Water-Babies : A story for a Land Baby. 
*Ruskin 's King of the Golden River : A Legend of Stiria. 
*The Swiss Family Robinson. Abridged. 

Robinson Crusoe. Concluding with his departure from the island. 
*Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 

Lamb 's Tales from Shakespeare. " Meas. for Meas." omitted. 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
*Martineau's Peasant and Prince. 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. ScoH's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. 

Church 's Stories of the Old World. 

Scott's Talisman. Complete. 

Scott's Quentin Durward. Slightly abridged. 

Irving' s Sketch Book. Six selections, including *• Rip Van Winkle." 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Scott's Guy Mannering. Complete. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. Complete. Scott's Rob Roy. Complete. 

Johnson 's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

Gulliver's Travels. The Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 
*Plutarch 's Lives. From Clough's Translation. 

Irving-Fiske's Washington and His Country. 

Goldsmith's ¥icar of Wakefield. 

* Franklin : His Life by Himself. 
Selections from Ruskin. 

* Hale's Arabian Nights. Heroic Ballads. 
Grote and Segur's Two Great Retreats. 
Irving' s Alhambra. 

Scott's M arm ion. Scott's Old Mortality. 
Don Quixote [in press]. 



Starred books are illustrated. 
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